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Medford, Oregon 
July 9, 1929 


South-Western Publishing Co 
1-3 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


No doubt you wil! be interested to know that I was success- 
ful in the C. P. A. examination in Oregon, May 16 and 17. A considerable 
amount of credit is due your course and your excellent letters and con- 
ments that go with the course. It is very pleasant for me to think that 
the whole thing started by my finding a copy of "The Balance Sheet" in 
the teacher's desk when I came here to Medford to teach, seven years ago 


Yours very truly, 


Leled fldcor 


While most commercial teachers study accounting with a 
view to better qualifying themselves for successful teaching, some 
pursue the study of accounting with a view to preparing them- 
selves for professional practice. Many of those teachers who have 


completed our courses in accountancy have been successful in 
passing the C. P. A. examination. In addition to Mr. Knox, whose 
letter is reproduced above, the following teachers also have been 
successful in obtaining the C. P. A. certificate: 


E. B. Allbritten, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
J. A. Buell, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fred Feasel, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
B. H. Frazier, Weatherford, Tex. 
J. G. Harris, Kemmerer, Wyo. 

. Holmes, Burlington, Vt. 

. King, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. McMullen, Steubenville, Ohio 
. Miller, Barstow, Calif. 

. Reichard, Tiffin, Ohio 

. Sanford, Missoula, Mont 

. Seay, San Antonio, Tex. 

. Short, Nashville, Tenn. 
Wray, Macon, Ga. 
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EFFICIENT INSTRUCTION 


by 


J. FREEMAN GUY 


Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HERE are three major criteria for 

judging efficient instruction. First, 

did the teaching show a clear cut aim 
or objective? Second, was the objective at- 
tained with economy of time? Third, was it 
attained with economy of energy? 


Undirected activity is woefully inefficient. 
There must be some plan, aim, goal, or ob- 
jective to guide the procedure. It is impos- 
sible to properly evaluate a lesson until one 
knows what the teacher’s objective is. 


It is quite essential that the teacher have 
an objective or plan. Buckingham in his 
Research for Teachers says that only geniuses 
and fools can work without a plan. There 
are only a relatively few geniuses in the 
teaching profession. There are very few fools 
in the teaching profession. Therefore, we 
must conclude that the great rank and file of 
the teachers must have a well defined ob- 
jective, aim, or plan to be worked out. 


Objectives have two dominant character- 
istics. First, the objective must be worth- 
while. Second, it must be specific. 


For a long time we taught the 11 and 12 
tables in arithmetic. Why? Simply to round 
out a logical scheme of organization. Why 
12 was the stopping point we are unable to 
tell. The elimination of the study of the 11 
and 12 tables has given time much needed 
for other skills and information that are of 
decided social value. 


Recently in one of the schools, the teacher 
and the pupils worked out a plan of study of 
the Civil War. The big topic was, ‘““What 
Was Grant’s Plan of Winning The Civil 
War?” They had brought in three subheads. 
Sherman was to cut the confederacy hori- 
zontally, Farragut was to cut the confederacy 
vertically, Grant was to take Richmond. 
Every battle and every campaign was evalu- 


ated in the light of these three ends. When 
they had finished, the children had a very 
well organized concept of how Grant planned 
his military campaigns to bring the Civil 
War to a close. 

When we compare that with the method 
of teaching history two or three decades ago, 
in which the pupils learned the names of the 
generals on the north and the south sides, 
the number of men engaged in each conflict, 
but learned nothing about the causes or the 
results, or the big movements of the Civil 
War, it is clear that our present-day teachers 
are grasping the idea of setting up a definite 
worth-while goal to be achieved. 

Contrast the old method of learning all the 
names of the bones in the body against the 
present idea of learning only the functions of 
the skeleton, or with the teaching of health 
as we have it today. It is much more valu- 
able that a boy or girl know the harmful 
effects of drawing cigarette smoke through 
the lungs than it is to know the names of the 
several parts of the lungs. 


The aims in the study of Latin have felt 
the urge of social worth-whileness. Instead 
of reading about Caesar amid his array of 
ancient battles with their infinitesimal de- 
tails, of no interest to anyone, we have now 
swung markedly to the study of Latin which 
describes Roman life conditions, their habits, 
customs, modes of dress, their thought proc- 
esses, and ideals of culture. This has social 
value, because it illuminates many of our 
life conditions today. - 


In educational thinking today, there is a 
trenchant urge that all subjects link up with 
life in their aims. In so doing a unit has 
social value. 

The writer recently picked up a modern 
commercial arithmetic. Several pages were 
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given over to papering problems. Why? 
In another place, unusual decimals were 
given, such as .160624 x .83314. Where in 
life would a child ever be called upon to 
multiply a mixed decimal by a mixed decimal 
of such proportions. Furthermore, in the 
same book examples are to be found of 115 
figures, 23 addends of 5 figures each. An 
example of that type under modern condi- 
tions would be added on an adding machine. 
Not even an adult would be asked to add a 
group of figures of such proportions. In this 
same book we find that the banker’s sixty- 
day six percent method of teaching interest 
is not given. The author has not grasped the 
idea of social worth-whileness. 


Spelling has undergone a _ remarkable 
change. The number of words in spellers 
has been reduced from eight or nine thousand 
words to three or four thousand words. The 
reason is clear. Why do we learn to spell? 
So that we may write words correctly. Re- 
search has shown that every child has at 
least three vocabularies. An eight grade 
graduate has a reading vocabulary of prob- 
ably 8,000 words. He has a speaking vocab- 
ulary smaller than his reading. He has still 
a third vocabulary, writing, much smaller 
than either the reading or speaking. Ayres 
pointed out that 1,000 words do 92% of the 
written correspondence of adults. Spelling 
for writing is a social aim. Therefore, we 
should learn to spell those words that we will 
likely use in our writing, and it has been 
found by scientific studies that this spelling 
vocabulary is relatively small. 


In the second place, an objective must be 
specific. Citizenship is a large worthy end 
or objective in education, but it is too general 
to permit of adequate measurement. Train- 
ing in habits of courtesy, punctuality, hon- 
esty, are much more specific. Character is 
likewise a summum bonum, a scintillating 
objective, but it is also too general. “How 
to take a Trial Balance’ isspecific. To teach 
pupils the ability to write forty words per 
minute on a typewriter is a specific aim. 
To teach pupils the ability to write thirty 
words per minute in shorthand is specific. To 
teach pupils how to spell ten new words is a 
specific aim. To teach a given principle of law 
underlying business contracts is specific. In 
the field of insurance, to teach the values of 
insurance and the relative merits of each 
kind is specific. The sum total of these 
skills, habits, attitudes, appreciations and 
knowledges makes character and citizenship. 

Summarizing thus far, an efficient lesson 
sets up an objective, an aim, or a goal that is 
socially worth-while and that is specific 
enough to be measured. 

But setting up an objective is not enough. 
The objective must be reached with economy 
of time and energy. 

On every hand we hear the cry, “‘not enough 
time.” Not enough time to teach bookkeep- 
ing, not enough time to teach stenography, 





not enough time to teach commercial arith- 
metic, etc. Even if we grant the truth of 
the statement, I see no hope for efficiency in 
extension of time. On the contrary, the en- 
richment of the curriculum is gradually 
shortening the time allotments, and the in- 
stallation of any new subject divides time 
with the subjects already in the curriculum. 
Therefore, it would seem that the hope of 
efficiency must depend on the elimination of 
waste 


There are many sources of waste that 
could easily be eliminated. First, the waste 
in recording grades or marks. Recently the 
writer observed a splendid lesson in spelling 
at the end of the semester in which the 
teacher was reteaching the words that were 
bothersome to a large number of pupils. 
However, the last five minutes of the recita- 
tion was used in recording the marks. There 
were forty-one pupils present. Five times 
forty-one is 205 minutes. Translated into 
hours, this means three hours, forty-five 
minutes of. time, or one whole session of 
school wasted in recording the marks. 
Wouldn’t it have been much better for each 
pupil to have quickly written his score on a 
slip of paper, hand it in to a class leader who 
would record the marks in the record book 
so that at a glance the teacher could see the 
results of the day’s work? By this latter 
procedure the teacher’s time in this and 
numerous other similar instances could have 
been released for planning her lesson and 
thinking out more efficient techniques. 


Do you waste time in taking the attendance 
and tardiness records daily? Do you waste 
the class time to make out your monthly 
reports while school is in session? 


There are two great sources of waste in 
teaching. One is, teaching things that the 
children will never need to know. Second, 
teaching things that the children already 
know. The scientific revision of our courses 
of study is helping tremendously to solve 
the first problem Material that does not 
have social value is being eliminated from 
the curriculum. But the teacher must find 
out the things that the children already know. 
The prevailing technique of asking how many 
received 100%, how many 90%, how many 
80% has some value. But it doesn’t help 
much in determining what is yet unmastered. 
When you have given a series of examples, 
let us say in commercial arithmetic, do you 
ask how many missed examples No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, etc.? If 12 children miss the first 
example and only 1 child misses the second, 
it is very evident that the first example needs 
to be retaught, whereas the second example 
is an individual problem for the boy or girl 
who missed it. It is sheer waste of time and 
energy to teach what pupils already know, 


Do you waste time and effort in drilling 
pupils beyond their own attainments, or be- 
yond the desirable limits for attainment? 
For example, when pupils in the eighth grade 
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can write with quality of 60 and a speed of 
80, measured by the Ayres scale, isn’t it 
wasteful procedure to continue drill in writ- 
ing? Wouldn’t it be much sounder pedagogy 
to take up typewriting with those children? 


Do you waste time by the misuse of the 
development method? Great units, or 
topics, or cores of learning may be developed. 
Efficient instruction frequently demands that 
new facts be told to the pupils. How would 
you develop the meaning of the term ‘“‘caret”’ 
in division? How would you develop ““Who 
is Secretary of State?’’ These are memory 
facts, and must be taught or learned by 
reference. The Tariff, or How to Take a 
Trial Balance, or How to Find What Percent 
One Number is of Another, or What Were 
the Causes of the World War, are large units 
of thinking that can be adequately developed. 
Frequently the development method, when 
we attempt to elicit facts only, becomes a 
pumping exercise with the teacher at the 
handle and a vacuum on the other end of 
the pump. 


The third factor in efficient instruction is 
economy of energy. Do you correct all 
papers yourself or do you have the pupils 
correct each others work? Some teachers 
exchange papers at first, and then give the 
papers back to their original owners and re- 
check Others use the reverse plan. But in 
any instance the pupils are receiving excel- 
lent experience in checking, which is a real 
life situation. There is an economical ex- 
penditure of energy on the part of the 
children, and a tremendous release of energy 
on the part of the children, and a tremendous 
release of energy on the part of the teacher 
that may be more adequately used in the 
preparation and planning of the coming 
units of work. 


In a previous part of this paper we discussed 
the aim. The proper organization of subject- 
matter not only clarifies the aim, but it 
economizes both time and energy. Motiva- 
tion (stimulating activity by releasing a 
need) is a potent force in efficiency, because 
it economizes time and energy. Motivation 
releases a need that is felt by the pupil. 
When pupils really feel the need of the new 
skill or knowledge or habit to be learned, the 
law of readiness operates with the result that 
the mental engine steams up to full capacity. 
Energy is economized, and no time is wasted. 
Do you utilize races, contests, games as 
motivating factors? Linking up the new 
topic or unit with life situations is a salient 
method of motivating. 


Motivation may be secured by introducing 
a new unit by means of a problem situation 
in which it is apparent to the pupil that the 
new knowledge is essential to the solution of 
the problem. For example, in a certain les- 
son, the new unit of learning was How to 
Add Mixed Numbers. The teacher pre- 
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sented a picture that had been given to the 
school and for which this room was pur- 
chasing a frame. How much frame is re- 
quired? The picture measurements were 
2234 x 1844. The pupils see the need of 
learning this new skill. 


Efficient instruction provides for individual 
differences of pupils. One of the solidest 
facts of education is the fact of variation. 
Every class has pupils varying from very 
poor to the very superior. Effective teaching 
must take into account the several mental 
levels, the stages of training, the amount and 
type of background. 


One of the great sources of wasting time 
and energy is dictating a single example and 
waiting for all the class to finish. The 
brighter pupils waste time. There is no pro- 
vision for them, so that the statement is 
pertinent that the brighter pupils are the 
most retarded. Again we have observed 
teachers help one pupil in a class for a period 
of three minutes while 36 other pupils sat 
idle. Wouldn’t it be much better to give 
the whole class a new problem or exercise, 
then help the slower pupil? Or better still, 
devote a portion of the class period to the 
slower ones while the better ones go ahead 
on new work previously assigned. It is sound 
pedagogy that efficient instruction requires 
that all mental engines be working at full 
capacity during the work period. 


Individual differences demand diagnosis of 
errors, and remedial treatment specifically 
applied thereto. 


It is very gratifying to see so many teachers 
utilizing the better pupils to help the slower 
ones. This is excellent training or experience 
for these brighter pupils, it enables the 
teacher to reach more pupils, it provides for 
enrichment besides training in these superior 
pupils the qualities of leadership. 


Do you require that all pupils must think 
in the same mold all the time, or do you 
provide for creative thinking on the part of 
some? It is very gratifying to see the pro- 
vision for individual differences of expression 
in the teaching of art. One rarely, if ever, 
sees the same project worked out exactly 
alike by two children. There is unity of 
purpose with variation of expression. 


A great piece of literature is frequently 
destroyed by the method of parsing, dia- 
gramming, analyzing, and critical analysis, 
when the end sought is appreciation, pure 
enjoyment, sentient satisfaction. 


Summarizing, the efficient teacher sets up a 
worth-while, specific objective to be reached 
in a given unit of work, then organizes his 
methods and teaching techniques so as to 
attain that goal with an economical expen- 
diture of time and energy on the part of 
both teacher and pupil. 
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SYLLABUS 
FOR 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


The following outline provides daily class work for the first semester of eighteen weeks; 
the outline for the second semester will be published in an early issue of ““The Balance Sheet’’. 
The syllabus was prepared in the Methods class conducted by E. L. Zimmerman at Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California, during the summner session; it is based on the outline on page 10 
of the manual. Mr. Zimmerman is Supervisor of Commercial Education at Huntington, West 
Virginia. Much of the work was done by Miss Mildred Pierce of Pendleton, Oregon, Miss 
Anne Silver of Milton, Oregon, and Miss Leah Mauritsen of Preston, Idaho. 


It is assumed that the student will devote ninety minutes per day to bookkeeping either 
in class or in home work. The home work could consist of written answers on tablet paper 
to the questions in the oral or written exercises which follow the assignment. All written 
work, which includes exercises in the text and practice sets, should, in so far as possible, be 
completed during the class period, as suggested in the manual. The only exception is the 
exercises in the supplementary assignment which the progressive student may complete: at 
home because he does not have time to complete them in the class, but does desire the addi- 
tional grade given for their completion as explained on page 118 of the manual. 


Reports concerning the results obtained from the use of this syllabus in the class room 
are desired. Information based upon these reports will be made available for the benefit 
of the instructors of Methods courses in the Teacher Training Schools and will also be pub- 
lished in “The Balance Sheet’’. 


| | | Text Exercises 

| | | | 

Week| Chapter No. and | Days Sub-Topics | Minim. Req.}| Sup. Assign. 
Main Topic | | 

| Page | Ex. #| Page | Ex. # 











| I Property and its | 


| Registration | 
Ownership 


Introduction to Book- | 
keeping 

3 Assets | | 
| 


no 


Property Rights 
Assets and Froprictorship | 6 


NO 


| 
| 4 | Business Transactions. . 7 
| Recording Business | | 
Transactions. . fem Sc 4 3 | 
| 5 Recording Effect of a | | 
| Group of Transactions | | 
The Account Form......|12-13 | 4-5 
| Illustrations and | 


ere 14 14 7 





~ A | i Increases and 1 Income 

Decreases in Recording Purchases and 

Proprietorship, | Sales. . <-| @ | &@ 
Income and Method of Recording - 

| 2 Method of Determining 

— and 

Profit . See 





| 
Expense | 


| 

| 
Summary. . . | 20-21 | | 
3 Expense—Accounts with. 26 | 12 
4-5 | Method of Recording In- 

creases and Decreases 

in Proprietorship 
Ascertaining Proprietor- | 

ship and Profit 
ES ae 28 |13- 
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| Text Exercises 
| " 
Week| Chapter No. and | Days) Sub-Topics | Minim. Req. | Sup. Assign. 
Main Topic 








Page | Ex. # | Page | Ex. # 





3 | III The Journal 1 The Journal | 
and Journal- DO dacs iv ase as 33-34 15-16 
izing 2 Summary and Review.... 34 17-18 
IV The Ledger, 3 The Ledger 
Posting and Posting 
Trial Balance Opening Account in 
Ledger 
Illustrations and Sum- 
mary 
4 The Proof | 
The Trial Balance ....... | 43-44 {19-20 | 
Trial Balance Out of | | 
Balance 








Ascertaining Proprietor- 
ship | 
Summary... are 46 | 22 
5 Review and Testing | | 
Test No. 1, Series D | 


44 21 





4 V Sales for Cash 1 Sales on Credit 
and on Credit Information Needed 
Recording Cash and | 
Charge Sales 
Ledger and Trial Balance. 51 |23-24 
2 A Note Receivable | 
Recording Combined Cash | | 
and Credit Sales 
Ruling Accounts......... | 56-57 |25-26 58 27 
Summary | 
VI Purchases for 3 Liability—Reason for and 
Cash and on Effects on Assets and | 
Credit Proprietorship | 
Purchases for Credit | 
Ledger and Trial Balance. | 63-64 |28-—29 
4-5 | Notes Payable 
Recording of Notes | 
Payable 
Combined Cash and | 
Credit Purchase 
| Ruling Creditor’s Account ant 68 | 30 69 31 
; 
| 





Summary. . 69 32 





5 VII Investments 1 Investments and With- | 

and With- drawals | 

drawals Accounts with Proprietor 

Merchandise Withdrawn 73 33 

2 rena and ee 74 34 
Summary... eae Bae 74 35 

3 Review 

| Narrative of May 

| Transactions ... 

| 





| | 
.| 84 | 36 |84-85 |37-38 
Trial Balance and State- | 
ment of Account 
5 Review and Test No. 2, 
Series D 
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Chapter No. and 
Main Topic 


Days 


Sub-Topics 


Text Exercises 





Minim. Req. 


Sup. Assign. 





Page 


Ex. #| Page | Ex. # 





6 VIII Balance 
Sheet and 
Profit and 
Loss State- 
ment 


Fiscal Period 
Merchandise Inventory.. . 
Reports and Preliminary 
Work 
The Working Sheet... ... 
The Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss State- 
Analysis of Proprietorship 
Summary 


87-88 


94 


95 
96 


39-40 


41 


42 


44 96 43 








7 IX Closing the 
Ledger 


Closing the Ledger 

Closing Entries 

Adjusting Entries for 
Purchases Accounts 

To Close Sales, Pur- 
chases, Expense, and 
Profit and Loss Ac- 
eer 

Adjusting and Closing 
Entries 

The Ledger Closed 

Post-Closing Trial Bal- 
ance 

Balancing an Account.... 

Summary 





102 


108 








45 | 








8 Practice Set No. 1 
Retail Clothing 
Business 


_ 


on wd 


February Transactions, 
February 1-6......... 

February 7-20 

February 22-27 

Finishing Reports at 


Close of February... .. | 


Test No. 3, Series D 





109 


114 | 47 





9 X, XI Special 
Journals 





| 
| 


Note: 
mentary on request. 
and ‘“‘Brady’’ Exercises. 








Purchases Journal 
Recording Transactions 
a 
The Sales Journa 
Recording Transactions 
Posting from Sales 
CS RRS TT 
Cash Receipts Journal 
Recording and Posting. 
A Trial Balance 
Cash Payments Journal. 
Recording and Posting. 
The Cash Heok.......... 
Posting from Cash 
Book 
Cash Proof 
Cash Over and Short 
Ruling Cash Book... .. 








118 
118 


122 


123 


127 


130 
132 


134 


48 
49 


50 
51 


123 52 


53 











54 
55 





57 | 134 | 56 





One or more additional ledger-closing exercises will be provided compli- 
They are described as ‘“‘Burkhart’’, ‘‘Newman’’, “‘Cooper’’, 
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Text Exercises 











Week | Chapter No. and 
| Main Topic | 
| Page | Ex. # | Page 


XII The General | a 


Sub-Topics Minim. Req. Sup. Assign. 





Ex. f 











10 1-2 | Posting from General 


Journal 
Opening Entries 


Journal | 
| Current Entries | 
| | 
| | 

| 








Correcting Entries 
Adjusting Entries........ 138 | 
| | Closing Entries...... 139 
XIII Supplies, In- 3 Purchases of Supplies for 
surance and | Cash and Credit 
Equipment Consumption of Supplies 
Adjusting Supplies Ac- 
count | 
Summary...... ion oa | 
4 Insurance Prepaid . . ; 
Summary of Insurance | | 
Accounts. ..... .| 146 | 
5 Purchase of Equipment. 
Depreciation and Method | | 





aun 
oo 


} 

139 59 
| 
| 





61 


62 152 65 





of Recording 


General Summary.......| 151 63 152 64 





66 
67 


11 | XIV A Model Set | 1 | Review of Model Set..... | 171 | 
General Journal.......| 172 
| Purchases Journal | 
| Sales Journal 
| Cash Book 
Ledger 
Trial Balance 
| Working Sheet 
| Balance Sheet 
Profit and Loss State- 
ment 
Closing Entries 
Post-Closing Trial 
| Balance 
XV Business 2 Invoices 
Forms and Transactions with the 
Vouchers bank—opening account, | = | 
| deposit ticket, signature | | 
card, pass book, writing | | 
checks, banks and de- | 
positor’s record........ | 187 | 
Reconciliation of Bank | 
Account | | 
| 











69 


3 Cash Items 

Bank Check, Money 

| Order 

| Endorsements—Position, 
| | _ Purpose and Kinds 











Protest | 
ABA and Federal Reserve | | | 





Test No. 4, Series D 
Practice Set No. 2, 4-5 | Transactions Nos. 1-2 | 
Unit 1 Auditing Model Set | | 





12 1-5 | Transaction Nos. 3-22, 
November 1-10 

















13 1-5 | Transactions Nos. 23-59, | | 
November 12-30 | | 
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Text Exercises 











Week| Chapter No. and 
Main Topic 





Days | Sub-Topics | Minim. Req. 


Page | Ex. # | Page | Ex. # 


14 | | 1-5 | Transaction No. 60 | 
| Work at Close of Fiscal | 


Sup. Assign. 











| Period, November 30 
| Work Book | “Haynes” Exercise. ... .. | 
Exercises | **Walton” Exercise..... .. 
| “Ogden” Exercise........ 


nb we 
mw so 
isha 
by by bo 





Unit 2 December 1-12 





| | 
15 | Practice Set No. 2,| 1-5 | Transactions Nos. 61-84, 
| | 


16 | | 1-5 


| Transactions Nos. 85-103, 
December 13-22 





17 


119 and Trial Balance, | 
December 31 








18 Work at Close of Fiscal 


Period | 
| “Bower” Exercise........ 41 W.B. 
| “Brandon” Exercise... .. | 49 W.B. 
*‘Hostetler’”’ Exercise... .. 59 W.B. 
Test No. 5, Series D | 
Final Semester Exami- 
nation 


} 
| 
1-5 | Transactions Nos. 104— | | 
| 
| 
| 


Exercises 





FILLS A THREEFOLD PURPOSE! 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By 
CRABBE AND SLINKER { 





gives students who must drop out of school before com- 
pleting their courses, a knowledge of those principles of 
business which will be of greatest help to them in the 
occupations they enter. 


The book has a much wider scope, however, than 
merely to take care of “drop-out” students. It gives an 
excellent foundation for the study of advanced commercial 
subjects by students who remain in school, and it forms 
the basis for a course in junior business training for all 
high school students. 








Write for further information about the text and 
practice material. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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PLACING COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY 
by 
D. W. ADAMSON 


Garfield High School 
Los Angeles, California 


Unconsciously controlled by business 

until the beginning of the twentieth 
century, it is approaching a place where 
leaders of thought declare it is not only a 
profession but a profession on equal standing 
with law, medicine, ministry, and others. 


oo education is not static. 


“If I were to speak for 
men of business, which I am 
none too well qualified to do, 
it would be to express grati- 
fication that business is rec- 
ognized at last, as a profes- 
sion, and being so recognized 
by Harvard, becomes a 
learned profession. If I were 
to speak for men of learning, 
which I am less qualified to 
do, it would be to express 
satisfaction that scholars 
are now to find their way to 
the market place as they 
have heretofore to the pulpit, 
to the law courts, to the 
hospital and to the forum.’”! 


SHUTS T 


It is almost axiomatic to say 

that our educational system was first based 
on training for the ministry, second for the 
professions, and third for business. On the 
one hand, some might say that this change 
denotes a lowering of academic standards; a 
different group on the other hand would 
maintain that it indicates a decided raising 
of the standards of business education. The 
real answer, however, is found in the change 
from the teaching of subject matter to the 
teaching of human beings. 


“Business today is organized for the pur- 
pose of meeting and satisfying the wants of 
all people.’”” 


In the early days of the American Nation, 
business was classified by Emerson as ‘“‘selfish, 
huckstering trade.”’ Withal, however, it 
cannot be said that there was not a spirit of 
guidance ‘attached to it. ‘‘Consider the 
hardfisted old deacon who lived over his 
general store and who called down the stair- 
way to his assistant who had been on the 
job since daybreak: ‘John, have you sanded 
the sugar?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Have you watered 
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the rum?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Have you dampened 
the tobacco?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ “Then come up to 
prayers’.’’ 


The guidance idea is not altogether a new 
one. Perhaps we are only putting it into a 
new dress. Nearly four hundred years ago 
Juan Huarte, a Spaniard, petitioned King 

Philip II as follows: 


“Every man is born with 
a kind of particular disposi- 
tion;—Thus it seems to me 
that it is a requisite to set 
apart a number of sagacious 
and learned men, to exam- 
ine and investigate into the 
mental qualifications and 
capabilities of young persons; 
in order to oblige them to 
make a choice of such sci- 
ences and professions as 
would be most in accordance 
with their own choice or 
direction. For in general 
cases, the choice will neces- 
sarily be an injudicious one 
and will induce them to give 
preference to some line of life which will 
prove less advantageous and useful to them 
than if they were under the direction of 
suitable and qualified counselors.’’! 


There is nothing to indicate whether this 
Spaniard belonged to the Terman or Beha- 
vioristic group of his day. I am sorry for 
this because I am not sure which group is 
correct for purposes of definite standards of 
measurements. 


Something must be added to the I. Q. in 
order to make it an accurate tool of measure- 
ment. For instance, if we had applied the 
I. Q. rule in an iron-clad fashion three years 
ago we would have shut out one of the finest 
examples of achievement in a boy with an 
I. Q. of 77. 


“Ulysses S. Grant, the greatest general of 
the Civil War, twice President of the United 
States, was in his boyhood dubbed ‘useless’ 
Grant by his own mother, he was so unhandy! 
So unhandy that when as a boy he was ap- 


'Young, Owen D., Address of Dedication, Harvard University Baker Foundation Buildings, June, 


:The American Shorthand Teacher, March, 1928, p. 250. 
Calkins, Elmo, Business the Civilizer, Atlantic Monthly, Feb., 1928. 
‘Cleeton, Glen U., Estimating Human Character, Scientific Monthly, November, 1926, p. 428, 
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pointed to a cadetship in West Point, a 
neighbor who met his father on the road 
said: ‘I hear they’ve appointed your boy, 
Lyss, ter be eddicated at th’ nation’s ex- 
pense.’ ‘They have,’ replied Mr. Grant 
proudly. ‘Well that’s a great note,’ replied 
the neighbor. ‘Why did they select him 
when there were bright boys in the neighbor- 
hood’?”’ ; 


“It is said that, as a boy, he once raised 
his own bid at an auction.’”® 


When one thinks of this purported incident 
and his achievement in later life, he is in- 
clined to list his ear somewhat to those who 
claim environment brings about some change 
In fact, Dr. Lee of the University of Cali- 
fornia, maintains ““That a student of low I. Q. 
must not take a certain subject or choose a 
certain course,.can not be said with finality. 
Lack of application causes failure. Applica- 
tion, even with a low I. Q., frequently results 
in success.’”® 


We are living in a scientific age. ‘‘Get the 
facts or the facts will get you”’ is a slogan 
worth of consideration at all times!’ Let us 
not forget, however, that emotions are age 
old. 


Junior Business Training is the only 
guidance offered up to this time in our com- 
mercial department. This course is used 
for exploration and finding purposes. 


The teachers of this subject keep careful 
records of each student’s progress in the 
class. This record along with a personal 
fitness card which grades him on industry, 
accuracy, initiative, reliability; cooperation 
leadership, and physical vitality in every 
subject carried together with his I. Q. serve 
as excellent guidance data. 


The record made in Junior Business Train- 
ing recommends the student for the book- 
keeping, secretarial, or salesmanship course, 
or else indicates that an adjustment must be 
made in consultation with the counsellor and 
principals. 


This plan is quite effective. It offers 
opportunity for parallel classes in bookkeep- 
ing and in a few other subjects. The fact, 
however, that one-fourth of all the teaching 
in the city of Los Angeles is commercial 
keeps commercial teachers ever alert. This 
is particularly true at Garfield High School 
where we are trying out a plan somewhat as 
follows: 


‘Read, Harlan Eugene, Salesmanship, p. 137. 


October, 1929 
Group I I.Q..110 College 


Group II I.Q. 90 Vocational 


Group III I.Q. 70 Routine Workers 


In group I, we are hoping to develop a 
basic commercial mindedness which will take 
the students through the University School 
of Business and fit them to become execu- 


tives. If they do not go to college the aca- , 


demic training received may be used to 
advantage in the field of business at once. 


Group II contains those in training for 
secretaries, bookkeepers, general clerks, and 
others who have a general business outlook. 


Group III is largely routine workers. At 
Garfield we are working on a plan to sell them 
toindustry. The labor market in Los Angeles 
is glutted usually the year around. High- 
class help may be had to do this routine at 
the price paid the people in our group three. 
We are trying to show industry that we can 
train an honest, faithful worker for a routine 
job. One who will stick to the job and do it 
well, thus reducing the labor turnover of the 
present scheme tremendously. 


If this plan fails we are yet the gainers. 
No one is prepared to say what amount of 
absorption takes place in the physical, mental 
and spiritual make-up during the high school 
career. The transfer value that comes from 
doing a commercial subject well is just as 
great as that received from Latin or mathe- 
matics.® 


Supervision has standardized and system- 
atized commercial education. Right now the 
short unit course, or unit of accomplishment, 
is being given a good deal of attention. This 
plan will, no doubt, carry over into other 
subjects. 


The day of making commercial courses a 
dumping ground for all people not fitted to 
other courses is over. Commercial super- 
visors in the larger cities are outstanding 
educators who are working constantly to 
raise standards and make commercial educa- 
tion usable. Everywhere intelligence group- 
ing, objective tests, exploratory courses, and 
parallel classes go hand in hand. The emo- 
tional and intellectual growth of the student 
studied and charted. Every resource is 
brought into play to develop the students’ 
physical, mental, and spiritual growth to the 
fullest extent. 


‘Davy, L. B., Present Status of Com. Education, The Balance Sheet, October, 1927, p. 5. 
‘Warner, Harold E., Bulletin Number 7? Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of Secondary 


School Principals, February, 1928, p. 10 


*National Society for the Study of Beta: 26th Yearbook, p. 62, 1926. 
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ARE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN COMMERCIAL COURSES 
MENTALLY INFERIOR? 
by 
JOHN H. JOLLIEF 
Associate Professor of Education 


Manchester College 
North Manchester, Indiana 


ET us go back a few years to the time 
when commercial courses in our public 
high schools did not occupy as prom- 

inent a position as they do today. An inves- 
tigation of at least two different individuals 
who made rather careful surveys may tend 
to throw some light on this question as 
viewed by the general public 
and school principals two dec- 
ades ago. 

In 1911-12 Mr. F. V. Thomp- 
son made a survey of commer- 
cial high schools and commer- 
cial courses in the high schools 
of New York City. A brief di- 
gest of his findings at that time 
may shed some light on the at- 
titude shown toward commer- 
cial education in a big city 
nearly twenty years ago. In 
his report he says in part: 

“The character of pupils, 
‘social, economic, and intellec- 
tual, may profitably be men- 
tioned in this general survey of 
the subject The usual testi- 
mony of the principals of general high 
schools is to the effect that commercial 
pupils constitute the less desirable element 
of the school. ‘Pupils electing the commer- 
cial course are of inferior intellectual power.’ 
‘Doubtful if pupils are of as good mental 
ability as those of other courses.’ ‘Less 
serious and sturdy character.’ ‘Students in 
commercial course inferior in ethical standing, 
inferior intellectually and socially.’ ‘They 
are not so good mentally. Many choose the 
commercial course because they think it is 
easy and because they“had trouble in getting 
through the grammar school.’ ‘Character 
slightly below.’ Conditions seem to be 
better in the two special high schools for 
boys, and in one general high school for 
girls. In this last school the principal reports 
that commercial girls are brighter and more 
intelligent than academic girls. One prin- 
cipal reports, ‘A better quality of students 
are selecting the course. Time was when the 
commercial department was looked upon as 
a suitable place for students unfitted to do 
the hard work of the regular course. Today 
an increasing number of bright, well-qualified 
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young people are definitely choosing the 
commercial course’.”’ 

Additional data are given by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Depart- 
ment of Research, which made an investiga- 
tion in Boston in 1914, during which time 
studies were made in the day and evening 
classes. The comparative de- 
grees of mental ability between 
the commercial and academic 
groups was studied with the 
following result: ““More than 
two-thirds (69 percent) of the 
total academic group (342), as 
compared with two-fifths (42.6 
percent) of the commercial 
students (576), received a 
medium grade of ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
in all their courses. Since 
proficiency in English is a 
requisite for both the academic 
and commercial students, com- 
_parison of their relative stand- 
ing in this common subject 
seemed to a fair basis for 
consideration; almost two- 
thirds (64.3 percent) of the academic students, 
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-again, and but two-fifths of the commercial 


girls were ranked as ‘A’ and ‘B’ students in 
their English courses.”” The investigator 
does not believe that the commercial students 
are necessarily inferior to the academic 
students, but thinks that the interests and 
ambitions of the former are difterent. ‘“They 
may feel little interest in Chaucer’s poems or 
in algebra and geometry, yet be most enthu- 
siastic and efficient workers in the affairs of 
the actual world about them.” 


A number of studies have been made 
within the past five years, particularly in 
the state of Wisconsin, in which some pretty 
definite conclusions were reached. These 
studies tend to reflect more modern condi- 
tions, and in the opinion of the writer of this 
article, indicate a fair and just answer to the 
question under discussion. 


Miss Groves, in 1926, made a survey of 
the part-time schools and found that the 
boys and girls in the commercial departments 
did not differ radically from the “average” 
boy and girl found in the full-time system. 
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In a number of instances they had not seen 
the value of the general academic training, 
but had felt the necessity for a job where 
there was an income Or they had been 
unable to master one of the subjects necessary 
for graduation and to avoid failure had gone 
out to work or had been transferred to the 
commercial department of the part-time 
school. On the whole, she reported, such 
children were the average boys and girls and 
did not represent extreme cases so far as 
mentality was concerned. 


Another interesting study was made by 
Miss Brigham in 1924. She made a survey 
of commercial courses in ten high schools. 
Anticipating the question as to the relative 
mental ability of commercial students she 
said in part: “As a possible weapon with 
which to combat the long-standing argument, 
that the pupils with the lowest degree of 
general intelligence enter the commercial 
courses of our high schools, I tried to gather 
enough data so that it would be possible 
either to confirm or refute this statement. 
When I asked as to the percentage of failures 
in commercial work, I found that in eight 
out of ten schools it ranged from 8 to 10 
percent, which is the same as the failure 
percentages in (so-called) cultural studies. 
Inquiring further as to the pupils who were 
responsible for this percentage, I found it 
was in almost all cases the same pupils who 
had failing marks in their academic work. 
In other words, it seems that those pupils 
who received very high grades in other de- 
partments of the school also received very 
high grades in the commercial department, 
and those pupils who leave other departments 
to come into the commercial department 
because of poor grades also fail in the work 
here.” 


In one high school she surveyed, the first 
and second students on the honor list of the 
ten. highest in the school for the entire year 
were from the commercial department. This 
was reported as not being an unusual thing, 
for it was the general rule for two or three 
commercial students to be represented on 
the list. 


Another research worker, Miss Dye, in 
1924, raised the question, What differences, 
if any, exist between the mental abilities and 
also the school performances of high school 
pupils who elect the commercial courses and 
those who elect the regular academic sub- 
jects? In attempting an answer she made a 
study of 392 cases and arrived at some inter- 
esting conclusions. A brief digest follows: 


The Army Alpha Tests were given by a 
teacher experienced in teaching psychology. 
Data were also secured from teachers’ marks 
given the same pupils in first year algebra, 
three years of English and United States 
history. These subjects were chosen because 
they were all required of pupils in both com- 
mercial and academic courses. Pupils taking 
four or more hours of commercial work were 


considered commercial. Only complete rec- 
ords, consisting of Alpha scores and marks in 
all three school subjects were used. In all, 
155 commercial "and 237 non-commercial 
records were used. All pupils were girls. 


It was found that the mean chronological 
age of the commercial group was a little 
above that of the non-commercial. There 
was found to be a significant difference in 
I. Q. where the entire 392 students were 
considered, but in the senior class the differ- 
ence in I. Q. between the two groups was 
not great enough to be called significant. 
Her surnmary of conclusions was as follows: 


1. The commercial students as a group 
are somewhat older than the students in 
academic courses. 


2. The mean rankings of the academic 
group are slightly higher than those of the 
commercial group. 


3. The difference between commercia 
and non-commercials is great enough to be 
called a real difference in all traits ranked. 


4. The same group is likely to contain 
both the highest and the lowest standings. 
In’ algebra the non-commercial hold 10 out 
of 12 positions in the high group, but they 
also hold 7 out of 10 positions in the low. 


5. The difference between commercials 
and non-commercials does not warrant classi- 
fying students in commercial courses as 
inferior mentally. 


In an attempt to find an answer to this 
same question a study was made by C. H. 
Kohlhoff in 1924, in which he studied the 
comparative abilities of commercial and 
academic high school pupils in a single high 
school. Seven hundred and twenty-six pupils 
were tested on the Thorndike McCall Reading 
Scale, of which two hundred and seventy- 
four were enrolled in the commercial course. 
The classes covered a period of five successive 
years. The average of the commercial stu- 
dents exceeded the average of the others by 
.54 


The Haggerty Intelligence Examination 
Delta 2 was given to four classes. Four 
hundred and fifty-seven pupils took this test, 
of which number one hundred and seventy- 
two were commercial students and two 
hundred and eighty-five were enrolled in 
other courses. The commercial students 
averaged 128.90, while the students in other 
courses averaged 127.60. 


The teachers’ ratings in English were 
ascertained for four classes, numbering three 
hundred and sixty-three students. One 
hundred and thirty-six of these were com- 
mercial students and two hundred and 
twenty-seven were students enrolled in other 
courses. It was found that in all but one of 
the classes the commercial students out- 
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ranked the others and that the average of all 
the commercial students outranked the 
average of all the others by .42; the com- 
mercial students’ average being 88.26 and 
the other students’ average being 87.84. 


The results of the study showed that the 
commercial students of that particular school 
for a period of years were not mentally 
inferior, but, on the contrary, were found in 
each case slightly superior to the students 
not enrolled in the commercial course. He 
stated further that the course was entirely 
elective and the requirements were higher 


than those of other courses. “All regular 
requirements are prescribed and, in addition, 
the commercial subjects must be taken. 
This does not detract from its popularity, 
however, as is evidenced by the fact that 
about 38 percent of all students are enrolled 
mi.” 

It would seem, therefore, that school 
administrators and the general public need 
have no prejudices toward the commercial 
departments of our public high schools so 
far as the mental ability of the students is 
concerned. 








GENERAL AND SPECIFIC AIMS IN BOOKKEEPING 
by 
P. L. BRUNSTETTER 


Beckley College 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HERE are three great elements in 
education—discipline, instruction, and 
the development of original power. 


Discipline suggests the development of 
mental power and its control—the bending 
of the mental energies to a particular task 
and the consideration of the facts of this 
subject to the exclusion of all other facts. 
This condition of mind makes possible the 
accomplishment of a greater amount of work 
and the elimination of mistakes. 


Instruction indicates the purveying of 
ideas—presenting them to the student for 
him to accept or to reject. 


Original power means the development of 
that mental phase in which the imagination 
comes into play and as a result something 
different or, at least, something garbed in a 
different form is produced. 


Everyone needs perspective—the ability 
to see things in their natural proportions— 
the ability to evaluate and to place the proper 
values upon conditions. The student does 
not have it; hence it is the function of edu- 
cation to give it—the student must be 
oriented. 


Anyone can draw lines, but to what pur- 
pose? The architect draws lines, connected 
lines, lines with a vision back of them, focused 
to a particular point and as a result the vision 
of the completed structure appears on ‘paper. 


On the facade of the Union station in 
Washington appears this quotation: “If 
one would bring back the wealth of the Indies 
one must take the wealth of the Indies with 
him. So it is in traveling. If a man would 


bring back knowledge, he must take knowl- 
edge with him.” 


Rosenthal, the designer of the great New 
York and Philadelphia bridges, designs his 
bridges with the idea in mind that they must 
not wear out through use. The structures 
are so designed that no weight that man 
could possibly place upon the bridge can 
injure it. Prevision makes provision for any 
lack of vision. 


The architect has a peculiar and unusual 
method of procedure. He designs the top 
floor first; then the next lower floor. This 
floor is designed strong enough to support 


‘itself and the floor above. Thus each floor 


as we descend is stronger and the lower floor 
is always designed last. Finally, he comes 
to the foundation. This part of the structure 
must be, and is, designed strong enough to 
support the entire superstructure. 


Too often bookkeeping instruction begins 
at the wrong place. No prevision on the part 
of the instructor prevents the development 
of vision on the part of the student. The 
structure of the teaching plan is faulty; 
hence the finished mental product is not 
satisfactory. Too often bookkeeping methods 
begin and continue with details blotting out 
the great principles of accounting so that the 
efforts of the student after graduation are 
petty instead of broad and constructive. 


As we walk through a forest we cannot see 
the forest for the trees. In a city we cannot 
see the city for the houses. In bookkeeping 
we cannot see the great science of accounting 
with its broad principles for the petty details 
that are too often given as instruction. 
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NAME OF ASSOCIATION PLACE DATE OF MEETING 
Arkansas Educational Association............ eer November 14-16, 1929 
California Teachers Association— 

a aks paw eee Pau uameews ee October 14-18, 1929 
Southern Section.......... Los Angeles............. December 16-20, 1929 
ke bisa a 9:5 ae Oaks bk ks os oles NR 20th 0 W00 64.4 00% November 25-29, 1929 
ES AS baal wasn bebe baw age ee ee ee er December 16-20, 1929 
Colorado Education Association.............. CO ery rr eee November 7-9, 1929 
err November 7-9, 1929 
Grand Junction.......... November 7-9, 1929 
Connecticut State Teachers Association....... ’ I oho unsd vee caste Oh October 25, 1929 
New Haven............. October 25, 1929 
0 er October 25, 1929 
Teer Tere October 25, 1929 
Florida Education Association................ SS oo Gi a cenctve wore | November 29, 30, 1929 
Georgia Education Association............... Gon SeapE wea caged | April 17-19, 1930 
Illinois State Teachers Association— 
has Aare ole ai hiked ba.8 ah 44-0 nei h we ee December 26-28, 1929 
er er ere isk Oy aly mach dui f-w October 11, 1929 
is oh xd Oban when saan an ees Serer | October 10, 11, 1929 
Ee er eae ee 0 Ee | October 11, 1929 
60s a edb leh ovnes raph SNS 5 Na di o-acile aie a0 | October 10, 11, 1929 
EES ee rene ene eee eee | October 12, 1929 
ES as aha nserw cee beh ieee seed re October 11, 12, 1929 
es Ss oe See ett halite ates SESE pie | October 18, 1929 
I dni iad slain w aiglde amie ae ae Wheaton coccessce | Cetomer 25, 1929 
I 0.56.5 5a in soi 8 teu be WE ewe ew a | ee er October 25, 1929 
ED an doug aaa. ideo wk eae a | RL sian,0:6 9-00 b:bse wid. 0:0: a8 November 1, 1929 
National Commercial Teachers Federation... .. | _EEP Pae are | December 26-28, 1929 
| 
Indiana State Teachers Association........... | Indianapolis............. October 17-19, 1929 
Iowa State Teachers Association— | 
Na 556 Uae et sks sbeedi dees esees Cee ee re | October 10-12, 1929 
NL rial tah hile, 4 ted ios Sosa. | I knnatn sven a de October 17-19, 1929 
I al cdo B eahcacal. afc eltach ee WO a a Council Bluffe........... October 17, 18, 1929 
I crea ay Se cle a tea ea aie gua I nobis 000. «.eo0.% | October 17, 18, 1929 
DE thot hincasdetinkabasanneesed ens ee eee March 21, 1930 
| 
Kansas State Teachers Association............ RS ie a, we thigh hie Sa wake aOR ee | Oct. 31—Nov. 2, 1929 
ins acinar ak 6th Oct. 31—Nov. 2, 1929 
NN SPCC Oct. 31-—Nov. 2, 1929 
OS ee Oct. 31-Nov. 2, 1929 
A iis whe: ie oar awe Oct. 31-Nov. 2, 1929 
Independence........... Oct. 31—Nov. 2, 1929 
Kentucky Education Association............. ROMINEED, ono siciccceves April 16-19, 1930 
Louisiana Teachers Association..............- PMeMOMARIA........ 6 0600 November 21-23, 1929 
Maine Teachers Association.................. PE govtnsscunce nes October 24, 25, 1929 
Maryland Teachers Association............... NE, 6:idadcssd see October 25, 26, 1929 


New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association 


Michigan Education Association— 





Salem, Mass 


November 2, 1929 


EE ars hit sien wis ihn Salem aw a om eee October 24-26, 1929 
EE ry eer Se Tere October 17, 18, 1929 
ES SE er er ee | Saree October 17, 18, 1929 
TE, od orn bubak Swede eoakdwanwer Grand Rapids........... October 24, 25, 1929 
RE Pe ds boa e-xanie aes eae Traverse City........... October 21, 22, 1929 
I cao belek 6. od ebe eNews wee OS ree October 21, 22, 1929 
I so be shics mae One wee <,s aw aeN EERE SSE rae October 3-5, 1929 

i iisa dt Ao wast cy KB 0 I ook a a a 5 04 October 28, 29, 1929 
ETE eine 6 ce ber cee eetesseeuseeeun ee October 28, 29, 1929 

Minnesota Education Association— 

SER ES ae Saye eeeey ee ere October 17-19, 1929 
Ns 33.5. 5d ans RRAME SEARS A ROOD OEEES Thief River Falls........ October 17-19, 1929 
Er re aera October 17-19, 1929 
I da Fines nike 5 6-4 6 'eew ecaice wae oso ae Perr ee October 17-19, 1929 
DN Ad 2h ihe Raich ty ala ach Sis hee ine er October 24-26, 1929 
ih os acca ca ea is hid Aha ee NS 5 hibit we ow ale-weln-n October 24-26, 1929 
Se, IID, 6 on cc iciccccecceeceess PG Sa0ib:60sv0sdeue-s October 24-26, 1929 
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PLACE 
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Missouri State Teachers Association— 
RR Gate cds Abie SOs Sk Ss ewe bobees 


a ack pea eea wee sees awe eames 
South Central 


Montana Education Association 


Nebraska State Teachers Association. 


New Hampshire Syaye Teachers Association. . . 


New Jersey State Teachers Association 


New Mexico Educational Association 


Nevada State Teachers Association 


New York State Teachers Association— 
,  SepSRRRERnea RE cneRperiar ye. ener ss 


I 2550 aoa acknb ne wie oma 
Central Western 
House of Delegates................ 


North Dakota Education Association 


Ohio Education Association— 
Di ccceteadedks ves geass as 
EERO TT EY Tt ae 
NS ios os SCs eae aaa eS aene 
Southwestern...... 
Pe. 64 shat edesecbevereei avdacs 
I 86 Gab ms 00601605 ao wale a000 b 0600s 08% 
nthe 46 tA eedecnhaews 5 


Oklahoma Education Association— 


eb aiavdid tncigrae a aie 
East Central 
Southeastern 
he ib s-ik es Ok Ake GRRE OOS 
Northwestern... . 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
ay 
ee 
Northwestern... . 
Northeastern. . 
Southeastern. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
South Dakota Education Association 
Southern Commercial Teachers Association 
Texas State Teachers Association 

Utah State Teachers Association 

Vermont State Teachers Association 
Virginia Education Association 
Washington Education Association 

West Virginia State Education Association 


Wisconsin Teachers Association 








OE ee eT 
ics 63 de eat 
Warrensburg............ 
Cape Girardeau......... 
DL ccc6e0cd0% ae-8 
aids bees bo howe 
Ss Sdn din'e Mise eee 


Great Falls.... 
Miles City..... 
Bozeman 


ST er 


Ee eee ee 


SN 5s 9-46 ee wa 
I i hcg ca ie 


ce Serre 





Re yuwie 
New York City.......... 
re 
Ee er 
ES eer 


Minot.... 


I si cvadeeedavioe 
ee 
ER ere 
Cincinnati 
a tre baie eek o 
Er err 
Dayton 


| Newcastle... 


Lock Haven 


| Meadville....... 


Bloomsburg. 
Philadelphia 
Lancaster... 


Providence 


| Rapid City 


| Chattanooga 


Dallas 
Salt Lake City 


Burlington 


| Richmond 


Seattle 
Huntington 


Milwaukee 





November 13-16, 1929 
October 23-25, 1929 
October 24, 25, 1929 
October 24-26, 1929 
October 24, 25, 1929 
October 24-26, 1929 
October 24-26, 1929 


October 24-26, 1929 
October 24-26, 1929 
October 24-26, 1929 
November 1, 2, 1929 
October 4, 5, 1929 
November 10-12, 1929 
Oct. 31-Nov. 2, 1929 
October 14-17, 1929 
October 21-24, 1929 


October 28-31, 1929 
November 4-7, 1929 


| November 12-15, 1929 


| November 8, 1929 


October 24, 25, 1929 
October 10, 11, 1929 
October 24, 25, 1929 
November 1, 2, 1929 


| November 1, 2, 1929 
| November 1, 2, 1929 


November 25, 26, 1929 
November 4-6, 1929 


December 26-28, 1929 


| October 25, 26, 1929 
| October 25, 26, 1929 


October 25, 26, 1929 
October 25, 26, 1929 
November 1, 2, 1929 


| November 8, 9, 1929 


February 6-8, 1930 
October 24-26, 1929 
October 24-26, 1929 
October 24-26, 1929 
October 24-26, 1929 
October 24-26, 1929 


| Oct. 31-Nov. 2, 1929 


Oct. 31—Nov. 2, 1929 
November 7-9, 1929 


December 26, 27, 1929 
October 10-12, 1929 
October 11, 12, 1929 
March 7, 8, 1930 
April 2-5, 1930 

April 11, 12, 1930 


| October 24, 25, 1929 


November 24-27, 1929 
November 29, 30, 1929 
November 28-30, 1929 
October 17-19, 1929 
October 10-12, 1929 
November 27-29, 1929 
October 24, 25, 1929 
Oct. 31—Nov. 2, 1929 


November 7-9, 1929 
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SERVICE ALWAYS with 





20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Our Service Department is at your disposal at all times, 
whether you are just planning on adopting 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, or have recently 
adopted this text, or are one of the thousands of enthusiastic 
teachers who have used it for many years. 


Are you in need of a schedule of assignments, of questions to be used 
in developing assignments, or of suggestions for teaching each day’s 
lesson? 


If so, send for a teacher’s Manual 


& 
Do you want to know how best to use the manual? 
Send for ‘‘The Use of the Teacher’s Manual.”’ 


, ’ e. , 
Do you desire solutions to the practice sets and exercises? 
Ask for a teacher’s key. 


% 
Are you interested in the contract or unit methods of teaching? 


Send for ‘‘Unit and Contract Methods of Assignments,’’ and 
‘Suggested Assignments or Units.”’ 


ee 
Do you want to use standard objective tests in bookkeeping? 


Send for a label to be used in ordering such tests, which we 
furnish free of charge. 


Would you care to use certificates and pins as awards to bookkeeping 
students? 


Ask for information regarding these awards. 


Would you like to increase your knowledge and efficiency by studying 
advanced accounting? 


Write for information regarding our extension course for 
teachers. 


& 
We are always ready to help with special teaching problems. 
Write us about any problems which may be bothering you. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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(i * * * * 


CURRENT NEWS * * #* #_ |i 


NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association will convene at the 
State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts, 
on Saturday, November 2, 1929. It will 
bring to Salem some of the real leaders in 
commercial education. 

Dr. John O. Malott, Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Lloyd L. Jones, 
Assistant Commissioner, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio, are among the morning 
speakers. Demonstration classes in short- 
hand, bookkeeping, law, etc., will be given 
by teachers who are experts in their line. 
These class demonstrations will take place 
in the afternoon and we are sure they will 

LILLIAN WEBB, student of Miss Lynn’s 
Business School, Shreveport, Louisiana, won 
the state typewriting contest held at the 
city hall, Saturday, May 11, and was awarded 
a free trip to Toronto, Canada, by the Under- 
wood Typewriting Company. Miss Webb 
averaged 60 7-15 words per minute for fifteen 
minutes. 


prove of exceptional interest to all our 
members. 

Prominent speakers will also address these 
sectional meetings and there will be oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the many problems 
involved. The officers of the association are 
as follows: Orton E. Beach, President, High 
School, Lowell, Mass.; E. W. Engler, First 
Vice-President, English High School, Lynn, 


Mass.; Marion E. Conn, Second Vice- 
President, Senior High School, Everett, 
Mass.; W. O. Holden, Secretary, High 


School, Pawtucket, R. I.; Joseph Cantalupi, 
Treasurer, Senior High School, Everett, 
Mass.; Charles C. Olsen, Assistant Treas- 
urer, High School, Medford, Mass. 

At the last convention, which was held in 
Lowell, there were five hundred in attend- 
ance. The slogan for the 1929 convention 
is six hundred paid-up members in attend- 
ance. 

CHARLES NELMS, JR., a student in the 
Andrew Jackson High School, Jacksonville, 
Fla., won the title or state champion typist 
in the Florida Commercial Contest held at 
Tampa. His record was 68 words per minute 
for fifteen minutes. Mr. Nelms received a 
silver loving cup, a gold medal, and the title 
of Florida State Champion Typist as a result 
of his success in this contest. 





Lillian Webb 





Charles Nelms, Jr. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the last meeting of the North Carolina 
Commerical Teachers’ Association, it was 
unanimously decided that the regular Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association would in the 
future hold its annual meetings at the same 
time and place as the general meetings of the 
North Carolina Education Association. These 
meetings will be held in Raleigh in the early 
spring. 

The following officers were elected to suc- 
ceed the 1928-29 officers: Miss Willie Ruby 
Blackburn, Kinston, North Carolina, Presi- 
dent; Dr. J. H. Shields, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, Vice-President; 
Miss Artelee Puett, Elkin, North Carolina, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RK 


CROSBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
HAS NEW SCHOOL 


Crosby now has one of the finest high 
school buildings in the state. It is a building 
164 feet by 140 feet. It boasts of having the 
second largest gymnasium in the state. 

The first floor has three grade rooms; the 
office, a dining room and kitchen, moderately 
equipped for the home economics classes; 
one sewing room, well lighted and ventilated, 
with beautifully decorated tables to work on. 

The second floor consists of ten class rooms 
besides one combination laboratory with the 
scientific necessities, a teacher’s rest room, a 
library off from the assembly room, and a 
study hall with a seating capacity of two 
hundred twenty-five. 

There is a basement partly unfinished, two 
locker and shower rooms well equipped and 
carefully located. 


SOUTHWESTERN PRIVATE 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association will be held 
at Dallas, Texas, November 29. The last 
meeting was held in Dallas on July 20, 1929, 
with George A. Meadows, President of the 
Association, presiding. Most of the time of 
this meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
the following subjects: Cooperative Adver- 
tising, Standardization of Courses, and En- 
forcement of School Laws. Mr. Lorry Jacobs, 
Director Public Relations, Southland Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas, was the princi- 
pal speaker on the subject of “‘Cooperative 
Advertising.”’ Following this address a com- 
mittee on Advertising was appointed with 
Mr. J. D. Miracle, Chairman. 

This association is one of the most pro- 
gressive private commercial schools associa- 
tions in the United States and every effort 
is being made to raise the standards of the 
schools in the association. 


KK 


A. J. ROEMER, who has been head of the 
Commercial Department in the Boise, Idaho, 
High School for the last five years, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Commercial De- 
partment of the Piedmont, California, High 
School. 


*** 


R. H. WALLIN is a new teacher in the 
Commercial Department of the Vallejo, 
California, High School. Last year Mr. 


Wallin was at the Galt Union High School, 
Galt, California. 
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JAY W. MILLER 
RETURNS TO GOLDEY COLLEGE 


Jay W. Miller recently returned to Goldey 
College after having 
served for the past 
two years as sales- 
counselor and field in- 
structor of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 
He was formerly head 
of the accounting de- 
partment at Goldey 
College and has re- 
turned to accept an 
executive position. In 
1924 he graduated 

from the University 
of Minnesota with a B.S. degree in Com- 
merce. He has also taken some graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. 





2K 


Miss Neil Babbitt, who has been a success- 
ful commercial teacher at Lodi Union High 
School, is in charge of the work at Salinas, 
California, High School. 


OK 


Laurance Pease, director of commercial 
work and vice-principal of the Stockton High 
School, Stockton, California, just returned 
from a tour of Europe in time to begin 
his school duties. Mr. Pease reports a very 
enjoyable trip throughout Europe. 


* 


R. L. Patrick, who has been doing graduate 
work at Stanford University, is the new head 
of the commercial department in the Union 
High School, Napa, California. 


RK 


ALICE LOUISE SMITH ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


Alice Louise Smith, head of the com- 
mercial department, 
High School, Monroe, 
Louisiana, was elected 
president of the Com- 
mercial Teachers’ In- 
stitute held at Draugh- 
on’s Practical Business 
College, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, during the past 
summer. Miss Smith 
is a graduate of Pea- 
body College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; of 
the Bowling Green 
Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; and of the Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois. She has established 
a record as an efficient teacher and is looked 
upon as a leader in commercial education. 





THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the Pacific 
Northwest Business Schools Association was 
held in Centralia, Washington, July 27, 1929. 
I. M. Walker, President of the Behnke- 
Walker Business College, Portland, Oregon, 
and also President of the Association, pre- 
sided at both the morning and afternoon 
sessions. The address of welcome was de- 
livered by Mr. Carl Vincent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Others who took part in the program are as 
follows: 


Mr. W. M. Knapp of Knapp’s Business 
College, Tacoma, Washington, gave a very 
good talk on “Advice to Students Before 
Entering Their First Position.” 


Mr. A. E. Kane, President of the North- 
western Business College, Spokane, Wash- 
inton, gave an excellent talk on the use of 
the radio as an advertising medium for com- 
mercial schools. 


Mrs. C. W. Rogers’ talk on the building 
of good will in the class room was well re- 
ceived. Miss Helen Gragg of Hall’s School, 
Seattle, gave an instructive talk on the 
teaching of Business English in the commer- 
cial school. 


Mr. J. A. Wesco, the veteran supervisor of 
penmanship in the Portland schools, talked 
on the “Growth of Writing from the Spen- 
cerian Era up to the Present.” 


Mr. W. B. Barger, President of the Beutel 
Business College, Tacoma, chose as his sub- 
ject, “The Ethics of Business Colleges and 
Business Firms.’ and handled it in a masterly 
way. 


The outstanding address of the meeting 
was delivered by H. E. Barnes of Denver, 
Colorado. His address was replete with 
suggestions and advice to school men, and 
should result in improved standards and 
ideals among the members of the Pacific 
Northwest School Owners’ Association. 


The afternoon session was devoted to dis- 
cussions by the school owners of the prob- 
lems pertinent to their respective schools and 
territories. At the same time, the teachers 
held a similar discussion, led by Mr. E. T. 
Ludowici of the Behnke-Walker School of 
Portland. 


The election of officers for the coming year 
followed and resulted in the election of W. 
E. Deitz, Deitz Business College, Olympia, 
Washington, President; W. B. Barger, 
Beutel Business College, Tacoma, Vice- 
President; Mrs. C. W. Rogers, Rogers Busi- 
ness College, Everett, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Meeting then adjourned to meet at Victoria, 
B. C., next year. 
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Helen Bundy has established a remark- 
able record while at- 
tending night school 
in the Thompsonville 
(Illinois) High School. 
It is reported that in 
less than two months, 
attending school two 
nights per week, she 
was writing on the 
typewriter at the rate 
of 41 words per minute, 
net. At the same time 
she was also carrying 
the subjects of book- 
keeping and shorthand. 
While attending night school, she is working 
in the daytime as a clerk in the local post- 
office. Within three months after entering 
night school, Miss Bundy had won all awards 
in typewriting given up to 60 words per 
minute on the Remington, Underwood, Royal 
and Woodstock typewriters. Mrs. Thelma 
Eubanks Ray is her teacher. 





eX 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION CLUB OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


A little over a year ago (February, 1928) 
the Commercial Education Club of New 
York University was organized with Charles 
Hainfield of Union City, New Jersey, as its 
first president. The first important function 
of the organization was a dinner in honor of 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, held in connection with 
the New York Convention of the Eastern 
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Commercial Teachers Association in April, 
1928. Since then it has carried on numerous 
affairs, among the more important of which 
was a reception during the summer session 
of 1928, a buffet luncheon in the autumn, a 
dance in the early part of 1928, and finally a 
luncheon on May 11 to close the activities of 
the year and to elect new officers. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Benjamin Haynes, Packard School, New 
York City; First Vice-President, Lillian 
Seidman, Senior in the New York University 
School of Education; Second Vice-President, 
Peter Agnew, East Orange, New Jersey; 
Secretary, Alfred Hainfield, New York Uni- 
versity; Treasurer, Foster Loso, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


The most important function of the Club 
was the dinner given in honor of Mr. Seth 
B. Carkin, the retiring president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
in Philadelphia at the Annual Convention. 
The success of the dinner showed not only 
the spirit of the organization, but also the 
popularity of Mr. Carkin among commercial 
educators. 


It is the purpose of the Club to make 
possible a freer intercourse between the 
instructors and the student body, and also 
between the people already in the field, and 
those who are prospective teachers. Valuable 
contacts can be made through such an 
organization of this type, which the routine 
of classroom procedure often makes rather 
difficult. The new officers of the organiza- 
tion promise an administration at least equal 
to the success of the retiring officers. 





Annual Banquet, Commercial Education Club, New York University 
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| “as No need for supplemen- 
tary books when using 

McKINSEY’S BOOK- 

@ KEEPING AND AC- 


COUNTING. 





























The completeness of McKINSEY’S BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, and the in- 
teresting way in which each of the wide range of 
topics is treated, is indicated by the following 
quotation taken from a review of McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING appear- 
ing in “The Accounting Review,” published by 
the American Association of University Instruc- 
tors in Accounting. 





| “The author is to be commended upon the vast 
amount of understandable material used in illus- 
trating and interpreting individual problems. The 
scope of elementary accounting is well covered and 
few phases of the subject are omitted. 

‘Each chapter contains a discussion of princi- 
ples, a list of questions, and exercises to illustrate 
the theory of content. The material is comprehen- 
sible and ‘understandable. It offers a sufficient 


amount of practice data and each new phase is 
treated in detail.” 


We invite teachers of bookkeeping who prefer 
the balance sheet approach to write us for further 
information regarding McKINSEY’S BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 


Gro 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


— 
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PROGRESS POINTS FOR PRACTICE SETS 


by 


H. A. ANDRUSS, M. B. A. 


Department of Commerce 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


PART II 


have caused a great deal of discussion 

during the past few years. No matter 
what method of approach is used in beginning 
courses, the unification of principles is made 
by means of practice sets. 


Practice sets are generally intended to 
apply accounting principles previously pre- 
sented in problems and exercises. They 
give the student an idea of daily business 
routine. In depicting trans- 
actions of a particular business 
from day to day, the student 
is acquainted with the keeping 
of books in their natural set- 
ting. Interest is stimulated 
and the initiative of the indi- 
vidual is given a chance to 
discover and try itself. 

This is not a defense of 
sets. However, at the begin- 
ning it is better to set forth 
their objectives and advan- 
tages. Briefly put, the routine 
practice set should not cover 
more than three or four weeks’ 
time, where bookkeeping is 
taught on a double period 
basis. When classes are con- 
ducted on a basis of from 40 to 50 minutes 
per day, from six to eight weeks may be 
devoted to connected practice set routine. 
Numerous short practice sets are more 
effective than a few long ones. The goal 
to be accomplished should not be put so far 
ahead as to cause interest to lag. Consistent 
effort from day to day must be encouraged 
and rewarded. During the early stages it is 
quite possible students will do little, later 
they will copy the work of other members of 
the class. Class explanations made to per- 
sons, who have done so little work that they 
have no routine background, will be ineffec- 
tive. Completed practice sets when sub- 
mitted represent the effort of several indi- 
viduals and not of the person submitting it. 
Grades placed on such practice sets will not 
only be inaccurate and unjust but will en- 
courage further copying in the future. 


1 Teve cau of approach in Bookkeeping 
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Practice set presentation must be kept on 
a class basis, although the individuals should 
be given opportunity to display their ability. 
The purpose of this discussion is to outline in 
detail a class procedure to meet this situa- 
tion. This procedure has been used with 


SRI COUT CHU 
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success in high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. It is not an answer to all diffi- 
culties arising in connection with practice 
sets. It, however, can be used by any 
teacher of bookkeeping and accounting 
handling practice sets requiring as much as 
one week’s time to complete. 

A glance at the weaknesses of practice set 
instruction is not amiss at this juncture. 
There are several inherent weaknesses, such 
as: first, the ever-present dan- 
ger of needless repetition of 
similar entries; second, the 
presentation of theory entries 
having no counterpart in prac- 
tical bookkeeping; third, fre- 
quent distortion of the stu- 
dent’s idea of the volume of 
work necessary in record- 
keeping. Finally, teachers are 
not always fitted to amplify 
the bookkeeping entries pre- 
sented by giving their conno- 
tation with respect to Business 
Law, Business Finance, and 
Business Organization. The 
first three weaknesses deal with 
the practice set proper and the 
last with the teacher. Students 
will ask the teacher questions in connection 
with a practice set which would never occur 
in ordinary daily presentation or principles 
in problems and exercises. 

The most serious problem has not been 
mentioned. It is not inherent or peculiar to 
the practice set. It is present in all written 
work prepared, either in, or out, of class. 
Does the completed practice set represent the 
effort of the individual presenting it? We 
have no way of making absolutely sure. We 
shall soon outline a method which makes it 
more difficult for students to submit “‘copied”’ 
work. Incidentally, the plan arouses interest 
and keeps the daily class discussion or pres- 
entation moving along with the practice set. 

Since many practice sets do not represent 
the effort of any particular individual, they 
are frequently disregarded in grading. On 
the other hand, they may be graded blindly, 
thus giving them unusual weight. In one 
case they represent a minimum qualification. 
In the other, they are accepted at face value 
with no regard for their authenticity or the 
time element involved in preparing them. 
If practice sets are minimum qualifications, 
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why spend a major portion of the time 
completing them? If they are presumed to 
be the work of the student submitting them, 
why not make the teaching of Bookkeeping 
a teacher’s audit of completed practice sets? 
Generally, no attempt is made to find out 
whether the student has completed the 
assignments from day to dav. 


It is presumed that there are definite 
minimum daily assignments. These are made 
each day to be completed by the following 
session. Such assignments should be dis- 
cussed when they are made. New situations, 
new principles, and new relationships should 
be the subject of the teacher’s remarks. This 
may seem contrary to certain present ten- 
dencies in unit, contract, and block planning, 
but it gives assignments a definiteness not 
hitherto possessed. 

To conduct bookkeeping on a class basis 
so as to give the teacher’s explanations the 
proper meaning in the minds of the students, 
all students must have completed the mini- 
mum daily assignment in the practice set. 
If the student encounters an entry about 
which he is in doubt, he should pencil it in 
and confer with the teacher later. Classroom 
procedure may be conducted as follows: (1) 
make tomorrow’s assignment; (2) explain 
difficult entries in tomorrow’s assignment; 
(3) discuss difficult entries in today’s assign- 
ment, questioning the students; (4) deter- 
mine individual student’s progress on today’s 
assignment. 


The first three steps in the method are 
widely used. Assignments should be made 
very definite. Indicate tomorrow’s assign- 
ment by transaction number or date, then 
proceed to call attention to difficult entries. 
If it is thought desirable, the class may be 
allowed to make marginal notes opposite the 
difficult entries. This second step is the 
“telling” part of the bookkeeping teaching. 
New principles are not explained here. 
Students should be familiar with the prin- 
ciples before they start a practice set. 
However, the application of the principle 
must be clearly pointed out. A few pointed 
questions will serve to discover the knowledge 
of students regarding difficult entries in 
today’s assignment. Questions on completed 
entries stimulate discussion, present new rela- 
tionships, and clarify principles. One cannot 
question the whole class. Individual progress 
must be ascertained by another means. 


To insure the student enough background 
to benefit from class discussion, to engender 
the contest spirit, to avoid last minute 
“copying” of practice sets, and to properly 
reward consistent effort, the author presents 
this procedure for the determination of 
individual progress. 

During the class period the teacher, or a 
responsible student, checks every practice 
set on a particular item in the assignment 
previously made. This will take from ten to 
fifteen minutes, depending on the size of the 
class. Students are instructed to have a 
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certain book in readiness. They may be 
instructed to open their general ledger to 
page 15. By a glance at one or more items, 
the student’s “‘progress” can be ascertained. 
If the particular point is correctly treated, 
the student receives a “progress check’’ for 
the day. These “progress checks’? may be 
placed in chart or graphic form near the 
entrance of the room so that students will 
see them in passing. 

In choosing the particular item to be 
checked, the teacher must show some in- 
genuity. Checking the last transaction in 
the assignment is a general tendency. 
Students will soon detect this. Sometimes 
they will enter the last transaction and omit 
those preceding the last one. One book of 
original entry, one ledger or one account in 
the ledger may be checked. In checking 
certain accounts, be sure that they sum- 
marize portions of the previous routine. 
These accounts should be of key significance. 
In this class we might include Cash, Capital, 
and Control accounts. Such accounts as 
Profit and Loss, and Surplus would show 
whether the closing has been completed or 
not. Entries involving the application of 
newly introduced principles are also another 
alternative. Changing the nature of the item 
checked is not only necessary but lends 
variety to the procedure. There is a chance 
element but in the long run it does not vitiate 
the general plan. 


In introducing this new procedure, the 
total time for the completion of the practice 
set should be indicated. Explain the system 
to the students. The total time allowed then 
must be broken down into minimum daily 
assignments. Suppose the practice set 
routine requires ten class sessions and a cer- 
tain student has been checked as satisfactory 
nine times. For the purpose of grading the 
daily progress element, he would receive a 
score of mark of 90. This score will be con- 
sidered in making up the final grade placed 
on the practice set as a unit of work. 

For our purpose we may call the score of 
90 the “progress grade.” Then we may 
designate the grade placed on the completed 


’ practice set with respect to accuracy, arrange- 


ment, and appearance as the “completion 
grade.” The “progress grade” and the 
“completion grade’? when combined form the 
final grade. With a “progress grade” of 90 
and a “completion grade” of 80 the final 
grade for the practice set would be 85. 


Suppose the student had been checked as 
completing daily assignments only four class 
sessions out of the possible ten, then his 
“progress grade’? would be 40. This grade 
of 40 when combined with a “completion 
grade”’ of 80 would give a final grade of 60. 
If the student has completed only four out 
of ten daily assignments on time, has one 
any assurance that he did his own work? 
A study of the progress record will reveal 
persons who attempt to do their work during 
the last half of the course. Many will sit up 
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the last night or two, before the completed 
practice sets are to be submitted, and copy 
the work of their fellow students. The 
progress grade detects such happenings. - The 
student who copies will not “copy” every 
night since he- does not have access to com- 
pleted material. 


The weighting of these grades is purely 
arbitrary. There is no reason why the 
teacher cannot weight them as she chooses. 
The whole idea permits great elasticity in 
operation. However, the teacher must be in 
touch with the practice set of every student 
every day. This procedure must be “adapt- 
ed”’ not “adopted’”’— your teaching problems 
are not exactly like the teaching problems of 
any other teacher even in the same subject. 


It is impossible to check every entry in the 
practice set each day, therefore, we take the 
auditing point of view. Test checks will 
serve the same purpose, since the student 
prepares all the material knowing that any 
part may be checked. The “progress 
grade”’ is the motivating influence during the 
life of the practice set. The “completion 
grade” is a more detailed verification and 
consumes considerable time. The basis for 
grading completed pr: tice sets is the subject 
of another article which will be published in 
the November issue. 


Certain variations of this method have 
been used. Sometimes the students are 
allowed to answer “prepared” or “unpre- 
pared”’ and check accordingly. This system 
has the fault of encouraging the student to 
speak falsely and does not assure the teacher 
that he is really prepared. The great benefit 
of the whole procedure is not as a grading 
device, but it takes the teacher of practice 
sets out of her seat and puts her in touch 
with the student’s work. After a while 
every one will be on time and the progress 
element becomes in effect a minimum re- 
quirement. 


Students may be allowed to work on their 
new assignments for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes during the last part of the class period. 
During that time the teacher may do the 
checking. Numerous suggestions may be 
made to a student while in the process of 
checking his practice set. Poor form, 
smudged pages, unruled accounts inay be 
mentioned in passing. To mark such mis- 
takes after the practice set is finished and 
submitted is not teaching the student cor- 
rect habits. 


It is still the firrn belief of many bookkeep- 
ing and accounting teachers that beginning 
courses cannot be summarized except by 
means of practice sets. Contact with the 
students work while it is in the process of 
preparation is vital. Suggestions, changes, 
and improvements are more important than 
returning a red-penciled practice set to the 
student after the course is finished. Unless 
the practice set instruction is successful, 
beginning bookkeeping courses cannot be 
successful. 


This system has been used where account- 
ing is presented as a purely laboratory sub- 
ject. It has been used where all practice set 
work is done on the outside. In all cases it 
seems to have been more effective than any 
other method used. If it succeeds for you, 
then the effort in writing a description of its 
working will not have been in vain. Try it 
and see if it will: (1) lessen the amount of 
“copied” practice set work; (2) encourage 
completion of daily assignments; (3) give 
students a better understanding of clas: 
discussion; (4) and engender better practice 
set habits with regard to neatness, form and 
accuracy. 





Magee Appointed Commercial Director 
Kent State Normal College 


James E. Magee, formerly head of the 
Department of Commerce and Finance at 
Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, Iowa, has been 
elected Director of the Department of Com- 
merce in the State Normal College at Kent, 
Ohio. 


Professor Magee is a graduate of Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana, with a. B. L. 
degree. He- received his M. A. degree from 
New York University, and his Doctors degree 
from the Chicago Law School. He has had a 
wide teaching experience, having been head 
of the commercial department in the High 
School at Sioux City, Iowa, and later head 
of the commercial department of the State 
Normal School at Warrensburg, Missouri. 








Orton E. Beach, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
High School, is President of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. 
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... KEEPING PACE 
WITH CHANGING BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


MMODERN BUSINESS requires an entirely 





different type of training in arithmetic than was needed 
a comparatively short time ago. The production end 
of business is placing more emphasis on costs. In the 
field of marketing, we find new arithmetical problems 
arising because of the increased use of installment 
sales, trade acceptances, and drafts, and because of 


the emphasis placed on sales statistics. 


JRUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and 


Rubert gives a thorough treatment of these and 





many other problems produced by modern business 
conditions. Whether you are training your students 
to become bookkeepers, stenographers, general office . 
clerks, or salespeople, you will find that CURRY 
AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC will 


cover all their arithmetical needs. 









Write us for ad- 


ditional information regarding this textbook. 
aad 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 








New York . Chicago San Francisco 
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CERTIFICATES 


Francis C. Wilde, Bliss Business 
College, North Adams, Mass.; Jean- 
nette Brewin, Yvette Cormier, Anna 
Dupuis, Mildred O’Connell, Marguerite 
Walsh, Rita Downey, Louise Renaud, 
Frances Mack, Elizabeth Stone, Mary 
Lynch, St. Ann’s Academy, MarlI- 
borough, Mass.; Ruby Aiken, Eleanor 
Ames, Harriet Ball, Alice Burr, Harry 
Cain, Ethel Cruser, Alice Forbes, 
Eleanor Graham, Doris Griffin, John 
Houghton, Gretchen Knight, Albert 
McGoldrick, Mildred Nordberg, Nicho- 
las Pazsit, Ruth Ring, Nancy Treen, 
High School, Mansfield, Mass.; Lu- 
cienne Bois, Alden Langis, Leo Martel, 
Edouard Dupius, Regina Gaudette, Rita 
Guay, Sara Landry, Lillian Fontaine, 
Irene Dubuque, Jeannette Soulnier, 
Beatrice Desfosses, Helene Tetrault, 
Florence Dupuis, St. Jean Baptiste 
School, Lynn, Mass.; Francis J. 
Doody, Kathryn Malone, Mary Barrett, 
Holy Rosary High School, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Dorothy Couglin, Loretta Comer, 
Alma Hoffman, Margaret Harvey, Ma- 
deline McHugh, Marion O’Hern, Doro- 
thy Raymond, Mildred Robeck, Elgie 
Riggs, Josephine Stapish, LaVerne Vick, 
Catherine Wilhelm, Lucille Waters, 
Bernice Bartlett, Bernice Brown, St. 
Leo High School, Detroit, Mich.; 
Ella Davis, Earle Hauxquell, Irene Ross- 
man, Gertrude Shay, High School, 
Lapeer, Mich.; Eleanor Simonds, Doris 
Baker, High School, Lyons, Mich.; 
Margaret Felker, Viola Hacker, Veronica 
Klein, Lloyd Kuhlman, Alta Murfield, 
Marlin Smith, Treva Daugherty, Ralph 
Dodgson, Lorine Johnson, Pauline Katz, 
Agnes Klein, Rose Klein, Helen Metty, 
Robert Millard, Justin Mitchell, Mary 
Simpson, High School, Mendon, 
Mich.; Gordon Anderson, Lillian Booth, 
Alma Determan, Doris Geer, Roland 
Hansmann, Caroline Huber, Lorraine 
Klemenhagen, Florian Klick, Charles 
Robertson, Eveyln Schmidtknect, My- 
ron Stephan, High School, Long 
Prairie, Minn. 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded 
ficiency for satisfactory work in the completion of ‘‘20th 





Martin Januszewski, Rupert Johnson, 
Loretta Schmitz, Edna Truitt, Olga 
Krauss, Julia Kimmes, Helen Krekel- 
berg, Edna Benke, Henrietta Johnson, 
Marie Peckrul, Chester Gludt, Barbara 
Waldorf, Edna Buschold, Agnes Cey- 
nowa, Margaret Flynn, Daniel Doll, 
Elsie Zoborosky, Violet Morganroth, 
Betty Purdy, Marie Lucking, Bernice 
Peach, Mildred Hassler, Marjie Diller, 
Francis Smith, C. P. Haagenstadt, High 
School, Perham, Minn.; Elizabeth 
Bossard, Agatha Strub, Marie Jung, 
Helen Schweighofer, Elizabeth Schnorr, 
St. Bernard Business School, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Joseph Stehr, Elinor 
Baetz, Glodia Chaput, Lucille Frank, 
Evelyn Gouette, Helen Klingelhoets, 
Anna Ogris, Edna Peterson, Loretta 


Pfeiffer, Leona Richter, Magdalen 
Schwartz, Margaret Sperl, Margaret 
Uhler, Marcella Wiblishauser, St. 


Matthew’s School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Esther Omdahl, Edwin Sedlacek, Lucy 
Carbonetti, Arthur Haugen, Harold 
Boardson, Theodore Carlson, Regina 
Kirtz, High Sshool, Warren, Minn.; 
Mrs. Georgette Adams, Albert Day, Bert 
Gardner, Chauncey Morris, Harley 
McCurdy, Bennie Rappaport, Winnie 
Vee Steen, Paul Strode, Lucile Toney, 
Bernard Toney, High School, Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; John Brooks, B. P. Carr, 
Ethel Caldwell, Lillie Christopher, Mil- 
dred Brooks, Ruth Brown, Annie Free- 
man, Pasley George, Hugo Humphries, 
Pauline McCabb, Edith Mingea, Rien- 
land Nash, Edwin Segrest, Howard 
Sharp, Ora Nell Westbrook, Marie Anna 
Wharton, Frederick Wichman, Lilburn 
Wilbanks, Neil Wood, Sterling Thramer, 
J. W. Yarborough, High School, 
Columbus, Miss.; George Muntan, 
Vocational High School, Kiln, Miss.; 
Alex Hilkemeyer, Caritas Hilkemeyer, 
Rita Horstdaniel, Josephine Ortmeyer, 
Martinus Schauwecker, Irene Verhoff, 
St. Joseph School, Westphalia, Mo. 

Helen Braddock, Dorothy Ann Burris, 
Mildred Haines, Clyde Mauker, Mar- 
garet Roshon, Carl Scammahorse, Wil- 
but Schmitt, Hayes Smith, High School, 
Sabina, Ohio. 


Id pins or certificates of pro- 
ntury Bookkeeping and 


Accounting,’’ or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping andeAccounting, are published in ‘‘The Balance 


Sheet’ monthly. 
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Warren Wilson, Jack Young, Dorothea 
Clifford, Lillian Essig, Pauline Hewling, 
Isabel Hoerouf, Mary Lee Jones, Florine 
Karrick, Yvetta Katiff, Lillian Kaufman, 
Bessie Ryan, High School, Newport, 
Ky.; Maxine Lyttle, Elizabeth Adams, 
Lou Blandford Finnell, Almeda Lee, 
Pauline Strange, Julia Cotter, Shelby 
Ethington, Mattie Lee Jeff, Mildred 
Sheets, Joe Thurman, Gladine Wade, 
Graham Matthews, High School, Shel- 
byville, Ky.; Charles H. Burns, Angelo 
D’Angelo, Charles D. Ward, John M. 
Barrett, Edmund P. Wall, Anthony P. 
Scalfano, Menard Memorial High 
School, Alexandria, La.; Clyde Jones, 
Herman Rosenberg, Joe Lachute, Eugene 
Pringle, Emile Hargooa, Elmer Deloach, 
High School, Melville, La.; C. J. 
McNaspy, Jr., Henry C. Voorhies, 
Joseph Villien, Charles Gautreaux, Dud- 
ley Landry, Albert De Baillon, Leon 
Guidry, Francis Guchereaux, Vincent 
Piccione, Charles Landry, Hubert Lind- 
say, Cathedral High School, Lafay- 
ette, La. 

Conrad Adkins, Lloyd Aldridge, J. D. 
Batton, Elliot Berry, Mattie Carson, 
Lillian Dickinson, Orvin Dixon, Owen 
Fort, Ralph Garland, George Hill, 
Aubrey Holley, Newton Humphrey, 
Kenneth Inabnett, Mozelle Jones, Willie 
Jones, Wilson Pevy, Emogene Rogers, 
Hattie Mae Rogers, James Skinner, 
Doris Shurtleff, Mattye Belle Stell, 
Minden High School, Minden, La.; 
Calvin Allen, Cornelius Sales, Curtis 
Harris, Lawrence Holt, Draughon’s 
Business College, Shreveport, La.; 
Kathleen Burpee, Carrie Carter, Mar- 
guerite Carter, Margaret Cushman, 
Norma Dunton, Geneva Hodgkins, 
Russell Kitteredge, Hester Pomeroy, 
Avis Snow, High School, Ellsworth, 
Me.; Barbara Bradford, Elsie Brook- 
ings, Eleanor Cudworth, Philip Hanson, 
Florence Hodgkins, Mildred Irish, Theo- 
dore Kitchen, Gladys Knight, Elizabeth 
Lehan, Chester Lopez, Louis Murray, 
Eva Ouellette, Elmer Petersen, Harold 
Pierce, Edward Plummer, Arlene Price, 
Marjorie Ryder, Myrtice Soule, Mildred 
Tibbetts, Florence Winslow, Eva Jac- 
ques, Lydia Titcomb, Deering High 
School, Portland, Me. 

Paul Baker, Volley Collins, Melvin 
Davis, Harry Donoway, Clinton Hud- 
son, Mabel Donoway, Maude Lynch, 
Helen Quillin, Buckingham High 
School, Berlin, Md.; Doris ‘Blades, 
Viola Hatton, Bernice Hurley, Hilda 
Martin, Mabel West, Marie Davis, High 
School, Pocomoke City, Md.; Margie 
Mae Arvey, Bertha Mae Bayley, Levin 
L. Cooper, William H. Cooper, Katheryn 





iy 
Culver, Edna Mae Dixon, Boyd . 


Dolby, Helen Lee Hearne, Hazel Vir- 
ginia Heath, Elnora Marguerite Hill, 
Henrietta Frances Hopkins, Anne Rosa- 
lee Johnson, Juanita Mae Jones, Willis 
Leon Messick, Mildred Evelyn Morris, 
Violet Wise Mitchell, Mary Elizabeth 
Russell, Alvin C. Tilghman, Elizabeth 
Edna White, Sara Virginia Williams, 
Wicomico High School, Salisbury, 
Md. 

Hazel Dunn, Norma Bradley, Ruby 
Burrus, Helen Norton, Gale Bradley, 
Leslie Bradley, Forest Stice, High 
School, Greensburg, Mo.; Frank Ivy, 
Zelma Stephenson, Herbert Cobb, Verna 
Frerking, Lula Mae Pollock, R. L. 
Brown, Renick Downing, Bernice Dee 
Adams, Blanch Greer, Wm. Ross Boden- 
hamer, Lucille Roach, Woodran Wil- 
liams, Clarence Huffman, Anna Mae 
Davis, Cleo Ludlam, Lawrence Pollock, 
High School, Warrensburg, Mo.; 
Betty Jeanne Kelly, Frances Broadus, 
Fred Douglass High School, Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Madlyn Bertram, Aurolyn 
Bertram, Thelma Elder, Illa Burnison, 
Eva Small, Roberta Rekus, Marion 
Woodward, John Beal, Edwin Robinson, 
Letetia Snell, High School, Edina, 
Mo.; Edgar Angerer, Neva Beucke, 
William Brown, Mildred Caverly, Julia 
Lehenbauer, Alberta Linam, Anna Doug- 
las, Nathan Resnick, Ruby Shrum, 
Walter Tessmmer, Erma Thrope, High 
School, Hannibal, Mo. 

Gladys Baker, Marie Brooks, Eloise 
Clegg, Burres Decker, Helen Drum, 
Edith Fliock, Maxine Franklin, Hilda 
Haynes, Pearl Jones, Ila King, Edith 
Sallathin, Velma Moore, Esther Schu- 
macher, Louise Schumacher, Phillys 
Smith, High School, Woodsfield, Ohio; 
Mary Jane Enstminger, Mabel Rupe, 
Cynthia Gloze, High School, Rutland, 
Ohio. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Sidney Bobo, George Boddie, Fannie 
Baker, Josephine Rossie, High School, 
Clarksdale, Miss.; Mary Heller, Voca- 
tional High School, Kiln, Miss.; Rus- 
sel Akerson, Doris Wand, High School, 
Hannibal, Mo.; Donald Anderson, 
Jane Christianson, High School, More- 
land, Idaho; Vivien Hake, Dorothy 
Loch, Vard Piland, High School, Wa- 
pato, Wash.; Alberta Fae Bruce, Joan 
Thelma Jefferies, Edna Helen Johnson, 
Ivah Hempftling, Francis Donald Mills, 
High School, Hollywood, Calif. 
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PRACTICAL AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE-- 


| 
FUNDAMENTALS of ADVERTISING 
By | 
ROWSE and FISH 











a secondary school text which deals 
with the principles of advertising in 
a concrete manner. It presents the 
essentials of good advertising and 
acquaints the student with the 
methods and tools of the profession. 


Numerous illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of the book, while 
student interest is increased through 
the thought questions and labora- 





The text contains 
tory problems found at the ends of material for a 


the chapters. Throughout the book course of from 60 


to 100 lesson as- 
facts replace abstract theory. signments. 


A teacher’s manual outlines the 
purpose of each chapter, suggests 
points to be emphasized, and gives 
answers to questions in the text. 


Puro 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 











Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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CLASSIFYING STUDENTS ON 
A PROFICIENCY BASIS 


J. N. Given, head of the commercial de- 
partment, George Washington High School, 
Los Angeles, California, makes a very inter- 
esting report on his experience in classifying 
bookkeeping students and the results of the 
bookkeeping tests given below. 


Among other things, Mr. Given says, “I 
have felt for a long time that bookkeeping 
work could be taught more effectively and 
with more efficiency if the students were 
divided on a proficiency basis. Last year I 
made such a division with my B10 book- 
keeping class. We started out in this manner. 
We enrolled the students in two classes; 
both meeting at the same period in rooms 
adjoining each other. We made a careful 
check of the first week’s progress, and to- 
gether with the students’ I. Q. record, we 
made a change at the end of that time to 
differentiate the students of the slow and 
fast groups. 


No change was made from then on until 
the end of the mid-semester examinations. 
Then the students were reassigned. That is, 
the few students who were in a fast group 
that probably should not be there, were put 
with the other group. From that time on 
no change was made until the end of the 
semester. At the end of the semester, the 
students were given cards on which was 
placed the letter A or B. The A students, 
or the fast group, were in one class, while the 
B or slow group was in another class.” 


The following is a rather interesting com- 
parison of the results secured from the 
Carlson bookkeeping tests, Series A: 


Test No. City High City Low City Norm 
4A 99 14 57 

: Our High OurLow Our Norm 
91 57 77 

Test No. City High City Low City Norm 
5A 150 12 85 

Our High OurLow Our Norm 
132 60 100 

Test No. City High City Low City Norm 
6A 198 9 108 

Our High Our Low Our Norm 
190 87 143 


Mr. Given goes on to say that it is interest- 
ing to compare the results of this fast group 
with the slower group, although the slow 
section almost approaches the city norm but 
has not been able to complete as much work 
as the fast group. 


Mr. Given is to be congratulated on this 
study and classification, as it makes it pos- 
sible for those who can learn more to go 
forward without being discouraged and it 
also makes it possible for the slower group to 
work up their ability without being discour- 
aged from contact with brighter students. 
This classification also makes it possible for 
the teacher to give special help to the slower 
group. 





Chattanooga, November 29, 30, 1929. 


retary to keep you advised at all times. 





SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association meeting will be held in 


Owing to the fact that there was no meeting last year the Secretary wishes to 
bring the mailing list of teachers in the South up-to-date, and asks that each school 
principal of both public and private schools in the Southern States send lists of 
teachers and officers of their schools to her. 


Address your communication to | 


Margaret B. Miller, Secretary 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Wheeler Business College 
Birmingham, Alabama 


This information will enable the Sec- 
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CHUCKLES oo Po” 0 


NEW TRIBES OF INDIANS NAMED 


At least one negro applicant for a certificate 
to teach school in Mississippi failed recently. 

His answer to the question: ‘‘Name two 
Indian tribes of Mississippi, and give some- 
thing about their costumes and habits,” was: 

“The Coca Colas and the Semicolans. 
They wore feathers in their custums and 
there habits wuz bad.”’ 


“ee 


DOESN’T MEAN ANYTHING 


Creditor—Is Mr. Perkins home? 

Maid—No, sir. 

Creditor—But I see his hat and coat 
hanging on the hall tree. 

Maid—tThat doesn’t mean anything. My 
dress is hanging on the clothes line in the 
yard, but I’m not there. 


*** 


SUSPICIOUS 


Mrs. McTavish came into her husband’s 
shop with a rush one morning about half an 
hour after opening time. 

‘“What’s the matter wi’ ye, wuman?”’ 
demanded the old man. ‘Oh, Jeems,’’ she 
began, breathlessly, “an awfu’ thing has 
happened. My weddin’ ring! It was slack 
a wee, ye ken. I’ve lost it! And I’ve hunted 
high and low but canna find it.” ‘‘Awa hame 
wi’ ye,” said McTavish, “I’ve fand it a richt.”’ 
“You!” “Aye, me; I came across it in the 
hip-pocket o’ my trousers.”’ 


ke 


A BARGAIN 


‘“‘How much are yer fish, Mr. Goldstein?”’ 

“Eight cents a pound, Mrs. O’Brien.” 

“T’ll take two of them. How much will 
they be?”’ 

“Let’s see: Eight pounds—eight times 
eight are eighty-four. Take them for seventy- 
five cents, Mrs. O’Brien.”’ 

“Thank ye, Mr. Goldstein, I’ll do that. 
Ye’re always good to the Irish, I'll say that 


fer ye.’’ 
“et 


BY ALL MEANS 


English Teacher—Is a contraction permis- 
sible in a business letter? 

Student—“‘When there are a number of 
men together, and when one decides to buy a 
thing, the other men agree with him. They 
sign their names, meaning that they will 
stick to the thing, and will pay for it. It is 
called a contract or a contraction.” 


AIN’T SHE MEAN 


“What is the matter?’ asked the mother 
of a six-year-old girl as she came home almost 
in tears after her first day in school. 

“TI don’t like the teacher,”’ she said. 

‘Why, you hardly know her. What has 
she done to you?” 

‘“‘When I went in, she said, ‘You sit here 
for the present,’ and she never brought it.”’ 


*¥ee 


HE FESSED UP 


‘“‘Judge,’”’ cried the prisoner in the dock, 
“‘Have I got to be tried by a woman jury?” 

“Be quiet,”” whispered his counsel. 

“I won’t be quiet. Judge, I can’t even 
fool my own wife, let alone twelve strange 


women. I’m guilty.” 
eX 
A HEAVY LOAD 
Boss: ‘‘What are you two doing walking 


so slowly up those stairs?’’ 
Midnite: ‘“‘We’s_ workin’ 
carryin’ dis desk up stairs.” 
Boss: “I don’t see any desk.” 
Midnite: ‘Fo’ d Lord’s sake, Carbon, we 
don forgit de desk.”’ 


boss. We’s 


EK 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


Johnny (asking for third helping of pota- 
toes)—“‘Mother, pass the potatoes!” 

Mother—“‘Johnny, you’re a little pig.’’ 

Dad—‘“‘Johnny, you know what a pig is, 
don’t you?” 

Johnny—‘“‘Sure! A pig is a hog’s little 
eal 4% 


CORRECT 


Teacher—And so we find that heat expands 
things, and cold contracts them. Can any 
one give me an example of this? 

Bright Student—Yes, ma’am. The days 
are longer in summer. 


*** 


TRAVELING THROUGH ALGEBRA 


Although Bill Smith had traveled a little, 
he seemed to think he had been just about 
everywhere, and he liked to tell of his travels. 
One day he was spinning a big travellog to 
the boys of the old home town, when little 
squint-eyed Tommy Jones asked, “Did you 
ever go through Algebra?” ‘“‘Yes, sir,’’ 
replied Bill, without hesitation, “but I went 
through it at night and I can’t tell you much 
about it.’’ 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing 
on this page should be addressed to 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 














TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted an experienced teacher of 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, Sherwood’s Accountancy and re- 
lated commercial subjects. Prefer man who has 
had experience in private school teaching and who 
is a skillful penman. Position now open in busi- 
ness school located in one of the leading cities 
of the South. Address, No. 124. 





Reliable commercial school needs a high type 
man who can sell commercial education that is 
second to none. Address, No. 125. 





Want tuition salesman in town of 15,000. Lo- 
cated in Southeast Kentucky’s industrial center. 
1 + proposition to a real go-getter. Address, 

o. le 


SPARE TIME POSITION FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER—Young man with selling ability, who 
drives his own car, can make profitable connection 
as representative of large eastern college, special- 
izing in accountancy, finance, secretarial and 
commercial teaching. Recognized degrees; long, 
successful history; nationally advertised; strong 
direct mail follow-up and cooperation with field 
representatives; ethical procedures; graduates 
placed 100% with largest banks, corporations and 
high schools. Representatives now being ap- 
pointed in West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Middle Western States, New England States, 
Porto Rico, Philippines, Canada, Alaska and 
foreign countries. Liberal compensation with 
opportunity for steady remunerative summer 
engagement. Exclusive territories, leads fur- 
~~ Prompt inquiry advisable. Address, 

o. . 








Wanted to hear from man and wife who would 
be interested in taking charge of small business 
college about January 1. Will pay $400 to $500 
per month. Free rent, heat and light. Both 
must be hustlers, good mixers and A-1 instruc- 
tors; Protestant with degree preferred. Must be 
in position to take over and make substantial 
payment on new residence if proposition is satis- 
factory. Address, No. 128. 


FIELD MANAGER: Exceptional opportunity 
for a man who can produce the goods. School 
located in finest territory in the West. Best of 
equipment. Population of 140,000. Few com- 
petitors. Liberal commission. Start to work 
immediately. Address, No. 138. 








Teacher wanted who is especially good in 
teaching bookkeeping, accounting, business 
arithmetic and penmanship. Prefer one who is 
about thirty years of age. Position now open. 
Address, No. 139. 


Wanted to get in touch with an educator who 
knows the vocational school field thoroughly, 
including the business college and trade school 
lines, and who would be interested in joining us 
in establishing a vocational school on the Pacific 
Coast. School to include business and trade 
school departments and offering practical train- 
ing in the engineering professions, foundry and 
machine shop, aeronautics and business. Situ- 
ated in Santa Cruz, California, where we have an 
ideal climate the year around and an insistent 
demand for such an institution. Write, S. J. 
Daley, 351 Pacific Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, certified to teach any commercial 
subject, with two years experience, desires an 
immediate position. Address, No. 131. 





Lady teacher desires position. Can teach full 
commercial line. Can handle entire school in 
emergency. Have had six years experience. Can 
furnish highest references. Desire position at 
once. Address, No. 132 





Position wanted as principal or assistant prin- 
cipal in the commercial department of a going 
commercial college. Upon a creditable exhibit 
I would favorably consider stock investment; or 
will consider a lady partner in the organization 
and operation of 2 commercial college. Let me 
—— some one who is interested. Address, 

o. 





Lady with business and literary college training 
is open for position as teacher or manager of 
school. Eight years experience. Four years 
manager and teacher of medium sized school. 
Teach Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping, and allied subjects. Can begin 
at once. Address, No. 134. 





Experienced school man desires position as 
manager or head of commercial department. 
Hold LL.M, degree. Can manage school or —_ 
any commercial subject, including C. P. 
coaching and Gregg Shorthand. Nine years in 
present position. Reached limit of promotion 
with present employer. Age 37. Address, No. 142. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For sale or lease, small school in Los Angeles 
nag Good two-teacher school. Address, 
o. b 





A-1 small Canadian business college, member 
of The Business Educators Association of Canada 
Receipts $5000 to $7000 a year. Sixty miles from 
Toronto. Twenty-four typewriters. Price $4500. 
Address, No. 130. 





Well established school in city of 100,000 can be 
bought with a very small down payment. Has 
about 1800 former students holding positions. 
Address, No. 135. 





Small business college located in the best 
section of the South. Well-equipped and good 
enrollment. Population of city 33,000 and rapidly 
= with southward trend of industry. 

xcellent reasons for selling. Address, No. 136. 
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Will sell all or part interest in an exceptionally 
———. —— uipped — — sy 

est ocation, fixtures, furniture and machin- | 
ery unexcelled. ' Equipped to handle 300. Low ERRORS IN TYPEWRITING | 
overhead. Student body composed of excellent | 
type of ghey ézaduates. Located in, good cannot be cured by 
territory 0 real school and a real buy. i 
Small amount of cash will handle. Selling exhortations to be accurate. 





oe of other important interests. Address, Use 
o. ‘ , " 
Diagnostic Error Charts 
to discover what errors are 
WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL being made and then remedy 
Wanted to, buy 2 pert os ee interest in a them by use of proper drills. 
ood school locat in the uth, Southwest or 
sentral States. Must be a good paying proposi-. INEXPENSIVE AND EFFECTIVE 
rene ee ae attract an experienced Write for free sample | 


— E. G. BLACKSTONE, Ph. D. 


School owner is about to sell school he has 
doubled in three years and is interested in pur- 
chasing a good school or forming a partnership 
in a large school. Address, No. 141. 


University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

















ony ae ee hea ! 

WANTED—Man to head department of 
FOR SALE—Yawman & Erbe Filing commerce in State Teachers College. Must 
Equipment for use in teaching filing in have Master’s degree and experience in 
business school. Twenty-four units in commercial teacher training. Position 
good condition; will supply a class of open for immediate employment. Give 
twenty-four students. Address, The complete data on training and experience 
Principal, St. Stephen High School, 830 with letter of application. Address, No. 

Robert St., Newport, Ky. 143. 























BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By 
J. WALTER ROSS 


It is believed by the author of this popular textbook that 
proficiency in the use of English comes through practice and 
not merely through a study of principles. Hence, an ample 
quantity of exercise material has been substituted for lengthy 
discussions. 


In addition to a review of grammar, the student is given a 
thorough drill in punctuation, and is taught to construct busi- 
ness letters. Sections on inter-office communications, filing, and 
mechanical aids to correspondence are included in the book. 


A sample copy will be gladly furnished. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 



































Where will You Find a Student 
who is not Interested in 
Automobiles? 


Certainly not in a 
wide-awake commer- 
cial department, for 
there are few young 
men and women today 
who do not drive a car 
themselves or ride in 
the cars of some of 
their friends. 


The tremendous in- 
crease in the use of 
automobiles has en- 
gendered a large num- 
ber of legal problems. 
Among those of great- 
est interest are the 
legal liability of the 
owner of an automo- 
bile to pedestrians and 
to those riding as 
guests, and the liabil- 


ity of the owner for the 
acts of those operating 
the car under his di- 
rection. 


The general use of the 
automobile in business 
necessitates a knowl- 
edge of its legal status 
by commercial  stu- 
dents. Hence, the au- 
thors of PETERS AND 
POMEROY’S COM- 
MERCIAL LAW have 
devoted an entire chap- 
ter to the subject of 
‘Automobile Torts.”’ 
This is just one of the - 
many present-day top- 
ics discussed in this 
intensely interesting 
and teachable book. 


If you are looking for a textbook which will 
put new life into your commercial law class, 


send for a copy of — 


PETERS and POMEROY’S CQM MERCIAL LAW 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 





























DO YOUR STUDENTS KNOW 
ABOUT THIS ENGINE? 








(Courtesy Chicago, Milwaukee and St.Paul R.R.) 


FIG. 27. TRAIN ELECTRICALLY OPERATED IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Even though your students may not have seen an engine of 
this type, they can still become informed regarding it and other late 
developments in transportation and industry, through the study of 


FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
By 
STAPLES AND YORK 


This text gives an interesting, nontechnical, but at the same 
time thoroughly reliable, discussion of the mechanical, social, and 
economic improvements which affect business. 


The book is well planned and well illustrated. It contains an 
abundance of problems and projects, the solutions for which are 
given in a teacher’s manual. We shall be glad to tell you more 
about this text upon hearing from you. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 














